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LANDSCAPE GARDENING embraces, in the cir- 
cle of its perfections, many elements of 
beauty ; certainly not a less number than 
the modern chemists count as the simplest 
conditions of matter. But with something 
of the feeling of the old philosophers, who 
believed that earth, air, fire and water, in- 
cluded every thing in nature, we like to go 
back to plain and simple facts, of breadth 
and importance enough to embrace a mul- 
titude of little details. The great elements 
then, of landscape gardening, as we under- 
stand it, are TREES and GRASs. 

Trees—delicate, beautiful, grand, or ma- 
jestic trees—pliantly answering to the woo- 
ing of the softest west wind, like the Wil- 
low; or bravely and sturdily defying centu- 
ries of storm and tempest, like the Oak—they 
are indeed the great “ princes, potentates, 
and people,” of ourrealm of beauty. But it 
is not to-day that we are permitted to sing 
triumphal songs in their praise. 

In behalf of the crass—the turf, the lawn, 
—then, we ask our readers to listen to us 
for a short time. And by this we do not 
mean to speak of it in a moral sense, as did 
the inspired preacher of old, when he 
gravely told us that “all flesh is grass ;” 
or in a style savoring of the vanities of 
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costume, as did Prior, when he wrote the 
couplet, 
*¢ Those limbs in lawn and softest silk arrayed, 

From sunbeams guarded, and of winds afraid.” 
Orwith the keen relish of the English jockey, 
whose only idea of “ the turf,” is that of 
the place nature has specially provided him 
upon which to race_ horses. 

Neither do we look upon grass, at the 
present moment, with the eyes of our friend 
Tom Turirty, the farmer, who cuts “ three 
tons to the acre.” We have, in our present 
mood, no patience with the tall and gigantic 
fodder, by this name, that grows in the fer- 
tile bottoms of the west, so tall that the lar- 
gest Durham is lost to view while walking 
through it. 

No—we love most the soft turf which, 
beneath the flickering shadows of scattered 
trees, is thrown like a smooth natural car- 
pet over the swelling outline of the smiling 
earth. Grass, not grown into tall meadows, 
or wild bog tussocks, but softened and re- 
fined by the frequent touches of the patient 
mower, till at last it becomes a perfect won- 
der of tufted freshness and verdure. Such 
grass, in short, as SHaxsPeaRE had in his 
mind, when he said, in words since echoed 
ten thousand times, 
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« How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon that bank ;” 


or Ariosto, in his Orlando— 

‘The approaching night, not knowing where to 
pass, 

She checks her reins, and on the velvet grass, 

Beneath the umbrageous trees, her form she throws, 

To cheat the tedious hours with brief repose.” 

In short, the ideal of grass is alawn, which 
is, toa meadow, what “ Bishop’s lawn ” is to 
homespun Irish linen. 

With such a lawn, and large and massive 
trees, one has indeed the most enduring 
sources of beauty in a country residence. 
Perpetual neatness, freshness and verdure 
in the one; ever expanding beauty, variety 
and grandeur in the other—what more does 
a reasonable man desire of the beautiful 
about him in the country? Must we add 
flowers, exotic plants, fruits? Perhaps so, 


but they are all, in an ornamental light, 
secondary to trees and grass, where these 
can be had in perfection. 


Only one other 
grand element is needed to make our land- 
scape garden complete—water. A ‘iver, 
or a lake, in which the skies and the “ tuft- 
ed trees’ may see themselves reflected, is 
ever an indispensable feature to a perfect 
landscape. 

How to obtain a fine lawn, is a question 
which has no doubt already puzzled many of 
our readers. They have thought, perhaps, 
that it would be quite sufficient to sow with 
grass seeds, or lay down neatly with sods, 
any plat of common soil, to mow it occa- 
sionally, to be repaid by the perpetual soft- 
ness and verdure of an “ English lawn.” 

They have found, however, after a pa- 
tient trial in several seasons, that an Ame- 
rican summer, so bright and sunny as to 
give us, in our fruits, almost the ripeness and 
prodigality of the tropics, does not, like that 
of Britain, ever moist and humid, naturally 
favor the condition of fine lawns. 

Beautiful as our lawns usually are in 
May, June, September, and October, yet in 
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July and August, they too often lose that 
freshness and verdure which is for them 
what the rose-bloom of youth is to a beauty 
of seventeen—their most captivating feature. 

There are not wanting admirers of fine 
lawns, who, witnessing this summer sear- 
éng, have pronounced it an impossible thing 
to produce a fine lawn in this country. To 
such an opinion we can never subscribe—for 
the very sufficient reason that we have seen, 
over and over again, admirable lawns wher- 
ever they have been properly treated. Fine 
lawns are therefore possible in all the nor- 
thern half of the Union. What then are 
the necessary conditions to be observed— 
what the preliminary steps to be taken in or 
der toobtainthem? Let us answer in a few 
words—deep soil, the proper kinds of grasses, 
and frequent mowing. 

First of all, for us, deep sodl. Ina moist 
climate, where showers or fogs give all ve- 
getable nature a weekly succession of baths, 
one may raise a pretty bit of turf on a bare 
board, with half an inchof soil. But here 
it does not require much observation or the- 
ory to teach us, that if any plant is to main- 
tain its verdure through a long and bright 
summer, with alternate periods of wet and 
drouth, it must have a deep soil in which to 
extend its roots. We have seen the roots 
of common clover, in trenched soil, which had 
descended to the depth of four feet! A sur- 
face drouth, or dry weather, had little power 
over a plant whose little fibres were in the 
cool moist understratum of that depth. Anda 
lawn which is well established on thorough- 
ly trenched soil, will remain, even in mid- 
summer, of a fine dark verdure, when upon 
the same soil untrenched, every little period 
of dryness would give a brown and faded 
look to the turf. 

The most essential point being a deep 
soil, we need not say that in our estimation, 
any person about to lay down a permanent 
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lawn, whether of fifty acres or fifty feet 
square, must provide himself against failure 
by this growndwork of success. 

Little plats of ground are easily trenched 
with the spade. Large lawn surfaces are 
only to be managed (unless expense is not 
a consideration,) with the subsoil plough. 
With this grand developer of resources, 
worked by two yoke of oxen, let the whole 
area to be laid down be thoroughly moved 
and broken up two feet deep. The autumn 
or early winter is the best season for per- 
forming this, because the surface will have 
ample time to settle, and take a proper 
shape before spring. 

After being ploughed, subsoiled and har- 


rowed, let the whole surface be entirely 


cleared of even the smallest stone. It is 
quite impossible to mow a lawn well that is 
not as smooth as ground can be made. Ma- 
nure, if necessary, should be applied while 
subsoiling. 
the land is strong and in good heart, it is not 
needed. The object in a lawn, it will be 
remembered, is not to obtain a heavy crop 
of hay, but simply to maintain perpetual 
verdure. Rich soil would defeat our object 
by causmg a rank growth, and coarse stalks, 
when we wish a short growth, and soft her- 
bage. Let the soil, therefore, be good, but 
not rich ; depth, and the power of retaining 
moisture, are the truly needful qualities here. 
If the land is very light and sandy (the 
worst naturally,) we would therefore advise 
a mixture of loam or clay; which indeed 
subsoiling, when the substratum is heavy, 
will often most readily effect. 

The soil, thus prepared, lies all winter to 
mellow and settle, with the kindly influences 
of the atmosphere and frost upon it. 

As early in the spring, as it is in friable 
working condition, stir it lightly with the 
plough and harrow, and make the surface 
as smooth as possible—we do not mean 


We say, if necessary, for if 
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level, for if the ground is not a flat, nothing 
is so agreeable as gentle swells or undula- 
tions. But quite smooth the surface must be- 

Now for the sowing ; and here a farmer 
would advise you to “‘ seed down with oats,” 
or some such established agricultural pre- 
cept. Do not listen to him for a moment! 
What you desire is a close turf, and therefore 
sow nothing but grass ; and do not suppose 
you are going to assist a weak growing plant 
by sowing along with it a coarser growing 
one to starve it. 

Choose, if possible, a calm day, and sow 
your seed as evenly as youcan. The seed 
to be sown is a mixture of Red-top, (Agos- 
tis vulgaris,) and White Clover (7 rzfoliwm 
repens,) which are hardy short grasses, 
and on the whole make the best and most 
enduring lawn for this climate.* The pro- 
portion should be about three-fourths Red- 
top to one-fourth White Clover. The seed 
should be perfectly clean; then sow four 
bushels of it to theacre ; not a pint less as 
you hope to walk upon velvet! Finish the 
whole by rolling the surface evenly and 
neatly. 

A few soft vernal showers, and bright 
sunny days, will show you a coat of ver- 
dure bright as emerald. By the first of 
June, you will find it necessary to look about 
for your mower. 

And this reminds us to say a word about 
a lawn scythe. You must not suppose, as 
many ignorant people do, that a lawn can 
be mown with a brush hook, or a common 
meadow scythe for cutting hay in the fastest 
possible manner. It can only be done with 
a broad-bladed scythe, of the most perfect 
temper and quality, which will hold anedge 
like a razor. The easiest way to get such 
an article is to inquire at any of the agricul- 
tural warehouses in the great cities, for an 





* We learn the Blue-grass of Kentucky makes a fine lawn 
at the west; but with this we have no experience. 
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“English lawn scythe.”” Whenused, it should 
be set low, so as to be level with the plane of 
the grass; when the mower is erect, he 
will mow without leaving any marks, and 
with the least possible exertion. 

After your lawn is once fairly established, 
there are but two secrets in keeping it per- 
With- 
out the first, it will soon degenerate into a 
coarse meadow; the latter will render it 
firmer, closer, shorter, and finer every time 
it is repeated. 

A good lawn must be mown every ten 
days or fortnight. The latter may be as- 
sumed as the proper average time in this 
climate. Ten days is the usual limit of 
growth for the best kept lawns in England, 
and it is surprising how soon acoarse and 
wiry bit of sward will become smooth turf, 
under the magic influences of regular and 
oft repeated mowing and rolling. 


fect—frequent mowing and rolling. 


Of course, a lawn can only be cut when 
the grass isdamp, and rolling is best per- 
formed directly after rain. The English 
always roll a few hours before using the 
scythe. On large lawns, a donkey or light 
horse may be advantageously employed in 
performing this operation. 

There are but few good lawns yet in 
America; but we have great pleasure in 
observing that they are rapidly multiplying. 
Though it may seem a heavy tax to some, 
yet no expenditure in ornamental gardening 
is, to our mind, productive of so much beau- 
ty as that incurred in producing a well kept 


Fencine ovr tue Curcutio.—A cultivator 
of fine fruit in Queens co., N. Y. has actual- 
ly succeeded in fencing out the curculio. 
His orchard of plums of 50 or 100 trees, is 
surrounded by a perfectly tight board fence, 
nine feet high, furnished with a tight gate. 
The trees are loaded with plums, very few 
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lawn. Without this feature, no place, 
however great its architectural beauties, its 
charms of scenery, or its collections of flow- 
ers and shrubs, can be said to deserve con- | 
sideration in point of landscape gardening; 
and with it the humble cottage grounds 
will possess a charm which is, among plea- 
sure grounds, what a refined and graceful 
manner is in society—an universal passport 
to admiration. 

There are two residences in this country 
which so far surpass all others in the per- 
fection of their lawns, that we hope to be 
pardoned for holding them up to commen- 
dation. These are the Urrer Livineston 
Manor, fig. 55, the seat of Mrs. Mary 
Livingston, about seven miles from Hud- 
son, N. Y., and the Camac Cortrtace, fig. 56, 
near Philadelphia.* 

The lawn at the Livingston Manor is 
very extensive and park-like—certainly the 
largest well-kept lawn in America, and we 
wish all our readers who are skeptical re- 
garding an American lawn, could see and 
feel its many excellent perfections. They 
would only be still more surprised when they 
were told how few men keep so large a sur- 
face in the highest order. 

The Camac Cottage is a gem of neatness 
and high keeping. We hope Pennsylva- 
nians at least, who, we think, have perhaps 
our best lawn climate, will not fail to profit 
by so admirable an example as they will 
find there, of what Spenser quaintly and 
prettily calls “ the grassie ground.” 


having been stung by the curculio; while 
on a few trees outside, 20 feet distant, the 
crops are literally destroyed. Two broods 
of chickens were kept within the yard, but 
too few to aid much in preserving the crop. 

* The FRoNtisriecre shows mimature views from the las 


edition of our Landscape Gardening, which, however, give 
but a fait and unperfect kdea of thesc places. 











Tue culture of the finer varieties of the 
Grape under glass, is fast becoming a mat- 
ter of much interest to amateurs and pro- 
fessional gardeners in various parts of the 
Union, and certainly would soon become 
much more so, were it not for an opinion 
advanced by almost all writers on this sub- 
ject, viz., that we must exercise the virtue 
of patience for three or four years, before 
we allow our labor and investment to be re- 
compensed by acrop of grapes. The rea- 
son given for this is, that by permitting 
the vine to bear in its second, or (by some) 
third season, from the time of planting, that 
its fruitful energies are cramped for future 
years. I will not venture to dispute the 
correctness of this dogma, correctly advan- 
ced by older and wiser heads than mine, 
but will confine myself to briefly detailing 
a method which overcomes the necessity of 
this “long waiting,” and that too without 
virtually interfering with the above es- 
tablished opinion. 

Before entering into a description of the 
method, I would premise that it is not ad- 
vanced in the present instance as any thing 
new, having been practised, as a correspon- 
dent informs me, in the vicinity of Boston, 
for several years. But never having seen 
it in any work, perhaps it may be useful to 
some of the readers of the Horticulturist. 

Supposing a vinery to be planted in spring, 
with one year old plants from pots, by the 
end of the season, if the border is what it 
should be, each plant will have made a 
shoot extending eighteen or twenty feet, or 
to the top of the rafter. (Fig. 57, a.) At the 
time of pruning, these shoots are cut down to 
eight or ten feet from the ground, or as far as 


the wood is well ripened. When the buds be- 
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How to take an Barly Crop of Grapes in Vineries. 


BY PETER HENDERSON, PITTSBURGH, Pa. 


gin to swell, pots, twelve or fifteen inches in 
diameter, are provided, well drained, and 
filled with very rich compost. These are 
then placed close to the vine, on the surface 
of the border, or sunk a few inches as re- 
quired. Then at twelve or eighteen inches 
from the ground, (according to the height 
of the pot,) the vine is held firmly in one 
hand, while with the other it is twisted 
once short round ; the crippled part is then 
buried three or four inches in the earth of 
the pot, a brick is placed on the top to pre- 
vent it from springing up, the shoot is tied 
to the rafter, and the business of forcing 
continued as usual. (Fig. 57, b.) 

Every practical man will at once under- 
stand the utility of this method. The sap 
being impeded in its ascent by the twisted 
condition of the shoot, roots are emitted, as 
in ordinary modes of layering. These, in a 
short time, fill the pot from which the fruit- 
bearing branch is to derive its principal 
nourishment ; at the same time the vine will 
break strongly below the twisted part, when 
as many shoots (c) may be led up as the 
system of training intended requires. 

This method of taking a crop from young 
vines has been most successfully practised 
here, in the newly erected graperies of Mr. 
Spane. For the sake of experiment, two 
or three were cut off at where the others 
were twisted ; but the growths these have 
made are in no respect superior to their 
fruit-bearing neighbors, which goes far to 
prove that the layer, in this case, is no drain 
upon the main root, and consequently this 
manner of cropping young vines can be in 
no way injurious to their future fertility. 
Those who would be scrupulous of allow- 
ing their vines to bear the third season 
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Fig. 57. View of Interior of Grape House. 


- might again repeat the operation. 


trifling, being nothing more than that of 
keeping them duly supplied with water, or 
occasionally with liquid manure. 


A light crop may also be had in this man- 


ner from vines the first season of planting, | 


| 
| 
| 
j 


The | provided strong plants can be procured, 
extra labor attendant on this operation is | 


which have been grown two years in pots. 


Vines of this description are grown exten- 


sively by Mr. Buist of Philadelphia, and 
also by some of the Boston nurserymen. 


Perer HENDERSON. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Sept. 4, 1846. 
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RURAL GLANCES AT THE WEST. 


BY EVELYN. 


[Tne followimg memoranda of a journey toa 
portion of our western states, though, as we 
are told, “ slight and hastily written,” are 
full of rural interest. ‘They are from the 
pen of a gentleman of the finest tastes and 
accomplishinents, whose residence on the 
Hudson combines as much of the beautiful 
as bountiful mature has any where lavished, 
or refined art improved. Our readers will 
gladly welcome ‘“* Evetyn” again to our 
pages.— Ep. | 

On the morning of the 16th July, the 
writer shot away westward through the val- 


ley of the Patapsco, along the Baltimore 
and Ohio railroad. 

The Patapsco affords fine water power to 
numerous mills and factories, but the coun- 
try has not an inviting aspect in an agricul- 
tural point of view, until you reach the 
valley of the Monocacy. As we advanced 

towards Harper’s Ferry, the vein of breccia 
or pudding stone is disclosed, from a part 
of which the columus were quarried for the 
interiors of the Houses of Congress. I 
think, however, that there was bad taste 
| shown in using this parti-colored stone for 
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the shafts of the columns, and whitemarble| A first visit to the valley of the Missis- 
for the capitals and bases—for a column, | sippi has much to allure the traveller—the 
like a vase, depends mainly for its pleasing | far-reaching streams—the gigantic trees— 
effect on its preportions as a whole, which is|the prolific soils, the mysterious caves! 
disturbed by using different colors for the | The national road traverses a well cultivated 
three parts. This breccia might have been | and beautiful country to Wheeling. Wheat 
more appropriately adopted for paving the | and oats seem to be the favorite crops, the 
corridors of the Capitol, and would have | latter being disposed of very conveniently 
had a richly tessellated effect. The narrow|to the wagoners along the national road; 
gorge in the Blue Ridge, through which the | the farmers are consequently opposed to the 
Potomac dashes, makes close neighbors of | extension of the Baltimore railroad to the 
the river, the canal, and the railroad; and | Ohio, which is certainly short-sighted ; for 
beetling rocks threaten to fall as the care | whatever other classes may be injured, it 
thunder on through this interesting pass.| may be assumed as a truism, that every 
Ere long, I suppose, we shall see the mag-| railroad promotes the interest of the agri- 
netic telegraph slip in also, with its skeleton | culturist. 
apparatus, and steal along with its spirit-| The Ohio is a sweetly flowing, but mono- 
like communications. Mr. Jefferson, in his | tonously beautiful stream—it is never pic- 
‘Notes on Virginia,” says that the scene | turesque or grand. This river is about 150 
at Harper’s Ferry is ‘“‘ worth a voyage across | paces wide at Wheeling, and becomes 
the Atlantic,” which, now that steam has| wider very gradually. The finely wooded 
epitomized the voyage, and reduced the| hills rise about three hundred feet, leaving 
time from months to weeks, may be true. | an irregular strip of alluvial land, and thus 
It is certainly a very interesting scene. | it wears the same unvarying aspect for hun- 
The two rivers, the Potomac and Shenan-| dreds of miles—and coming from the won- 
doah, coming together from opposite points, | derfully varied scenery of the Hudson, the 
seem to have united to rend the barrier, and | feeling produced in my mind was wearisome. 
the rent mountain serves as arough frame| ‘The abundance of bituminous coal dis- 
to the distant and mellowed landscape of | closed along the banks of the Ohio, is an 
the lower country. invaluable blessing stored away for future 
I wonder that our tourists, particularly | use, where steamers are indispensable. The 
the sketchers of scenery, do not oftener re- | present price is five cents per bushel. 
sort to the upper Potomac. We traversed| I was pleased to find that horticulture 
a beautiful and fertile country, which will | and fruits were often the subjects of con- 
some day be covered with tasteful villas. | versation. One person remarked that he 
I observed that there were few or no ever-| had effectually kept the peach-worm from 
greens upon the Alleghany mountains and | his trees, by planting the common Tansy 
the hilly country beyond. The Black Wal- | about the roots, and I presume any odorife- 
nut, Locust, Chestnut, &c., indicate a fertile | rous plant would be a preventive. 
soil to the summits. I observed some quarries of beautiful 
In a tract of this region, marked by a|freestone along the Ohio river, which I 
recent visitation of the locusts, I noticed the | hope may be extensively used, and before 
preference of this insect for the Oak to de- | long supersede brick walls, which are ugly, 
posit its eggs, and its avoiding the Locust.! and wooden frames, which are perishable- 
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The people of tne United States will pro- 
bably in time distinguish themselves in 
architecture, as there are many public build- 
ings erected. Every county must have its 
court-house, and gaol, and hotel—every 
state its capitol, and our countless cities and 
towns require banks and churches and asy- 
lums. In such cases, the Grecian orders 
will be most appropriate, while the Italian, 
the Gothic, and its modifications, are better 
adapted to suburban structures and to cot- 
tages and villas. 

The country from Maysville to Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky, is fertile and beautiful. The 
growth of blue grass and white clover, 
which springs up spontaneously where the fo- 
rest trees are a little thinned out, give the ex- 
tensive pastures the effect of improved parks. 

Ashland, the residence of Henry Clay, is 
about a mile from Lexington, and presents 
a striking instance of the characteristic fea- 
tures of this beautiful country. To see his 
fine herd of improved cattle, we drove 
through his large pasture lots as if among 
the trees and grass of an English park. I 
saw very heavy crops of hemp ten feet high, 
and corn twelve to fifteen feet high, but 
blue grass may be considered the most 
valuable staple growth of Kentucky. The 
soil about Lexington, and several adjoining 
counties, is unsurpassed in durable fertility, 
and I can readily believe the assertion that 
Kentucky can sustain a population of six 
millions : what then is the capacity of the 
valley of the Mississippi! All the elements 
of western prosperity must at present be 
considered as only seminal; and when the 
resources of this region are developed, they 
will control the legislation, and shape the 
destiny of this Republic. 


My route took me by the celebrated Mam- 
moth Cave, which I reached just in time to 


join a numerous and gay party, arrayed in 


of music, Bengola lights, &c. I found the 
subterranean wonders had not been exag- 
gerated, for the cave is not more remarka- 
ble for its great length, (15 miles,) than for 
the dimensions of its vast halls and avenues, 
its profound depths, and the mysterious 
river, flowing no one knows whither, with 
its stghtless fish. 
a more complete illusion than is produced 
in the “Star Chamber,” nor have I been 
more impressed with any object than while 
gazing on the half disclosed form of ‘* Gorin’s 
Dome,” standing in its unexplored depths 
and awful solitude. 


fancy costumes, and provided with a band 
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I have never experienced 


This part of Kentucky seems to be honey- 


combed with caverns, and bold springs some- 
times stream forth and then disappear. 


The Cumberland river is a beautiful 


stream, and winds among picturesque hills 
of limestone, fertile to their summits, and 
clothed with gigantic forest trees, 
beech tree prevails, but I saw many beau- 
tiful specimens of the Kentucky Coffee tree, 
three feet in diameter, the Cucumber Mag- 
nolia (auriculata,) thirty-five feet high, and 
I saw the remains of a Sycamore in Jack- 
son county, Tennessee, which had been oc- 
cupied as a grocery store. 


The 


The seeds of the 
Coffee tree are no longer used for coffee. 
The “ Buckeye ” fruit or chestnuts, (the na- 
tive Horse-chestnuts of this region,) are 
eaten greedily by cattle, and prove fatal to 
them, so that the tree is often cut down. 

In Tennessee, I passed by a tract of coun- 
try where the milk sickness had prevailed. 
The cows, and persons using their milk, 
died, and even the dogs and buzzards that 
fed upon the dead cattle. The neighboring 


people became so alarmed, that they would 
not kill the game of the infected district. 
The cause of this fatal sickness remains un- 
discovered—no deleterious vegetable was 
found, and many persons attribute it to poi- 
sonous water. 




















Col. S., of Jackson county, who was one 
of the pioneer settlers of this country, gave 
me some interesting information connected 
with its natural history. [It was formerly 
covered densely with cane, twenty-five feet 
high, but the cattle have entirely destroyed 
them. The limestone hills contain the re- 
mains of sea-shells to their tops; and the 
soil is so strong that it is unnecessary to 
prepare, as is done elsewhere, seed beds 
for tobacco plants, any spot being sufficient- 
ly rich. 

Bears were then numerous, and in search- 
ing for grubs, and snails and toads, they 
would move enormous logs. They ascend 
trees for acorns and nuts, and when surpris- 
ed, precipitate themselves from a great 
height without injury. When so fortunate 
as to find a wild beehive, a bear will thrust 
in his paw, and continue to eat the honey, 
regardless of the stinging of the enraged 
bees. 

Col. S. in early life was much engaged 
in surveying and exploring lands. Hunters 
and others, in such excursions, used to car- 
ry bear’s fat melted and poured into the 
leg skins (a leathern bottle) of a deer, which 
with parched corn, was portable and nutri- 


I opseRveE that some of our favorite fruits 
have not been described in the “ Fruits 
among them 


’ 


and Fruit Trees of America ;’ 
are the following : 


Autumn Bough Apple.—This is a very 


REMARKS ON SOME VARIETIES OF FRUIT. 





Remarks on some few Varieties of Fruits. 
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tious, and would keep uninjured in all wea- 
thers. 

He once lodged with a hunter who relied 
entirely upon his rifle for the support of his 
family. Their rude shed was made wea- 
ther proof with the skins of buffaloes, bears 
and deer, which formed also their dormi- 
tories and beds. Bear meat and venison 
hung in the smoke of their fire; the corn 
was pounded in a wooden mortar, and sifted 
through a skin perforated with a hot needle. 
They had a small patch of mustard for a 
salad now and then, and their cows came 
up regularly at night to the brush fires made 
to smoke off the musquitoes. Such wee 
and are the fascinations of frontier life ! 

In going down to Nashville, I passed by 
the Hermitage. The old General was in- 
terred in the garden—requiescat in pace.” 
Nashville is situated in a fertile, healthful, 
and beautiful region, but the tide of emi- 
gration passes by it, and sets strongly for 
the Far West, and nothing short of the 
Pacific and the plains of Mexico will arrest 
the host which is hurrying there, made up 
of the adventurous emigrants and frontier 
hunters, who court danger and disregard 
privation. EvELYN. 





of that class; oblong, diminishing very 
much to the eye. Skin smooth, pale yel- 
low, with a few scattered dots. Eye of me- 
dium size, and very deeply sunken. Stalk 
rather slender, set in a deep narrow cavity. 


superior fruit, ranking indeed among our | Flesh white, very tender, and with a rich 


best sweet apples, and worthy of extensive 


cultivation. 


and sweet, yet sprightly flavor. Ripens from 


It is rather large, somewhat | 25th of Eighth month to the 20th of Ninth 


of a calville-shape, though with the ribs not| month. The tree is exceedingly productive, 
quite so prominent as is usual with apples! and of very vigorous growth. 
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Green Catharine Peach.—This fine free- 
stone is certainly quite a distinct fruit from 
the ‘ Green of the London 
Horticultural Society’s Catalogue. I pre- 
sume they have received their tree from 
some doubtful source, as the kind cultivated 
here has been long known in New-York and 
its vicinity, as one of our best varieties. 

Leaves with globose glands. Fruit large, 
somewhat oval, a little depressed at the top, 
with the suture slightly marked on one side. 
Skin greenish-yellow, with occasional dots, 
and the cheek marbled with red. Flesh 
greenish white, marked with red at the 
stone, very juicy, melting, and deserving a 
place in every good collection. Ripens from 
25th of Eighth month to 15th of Ninth 
month. Flowers small. 

White Rareripe—This fruit has been, by 
some, cultivated for the Morris White, but 
is far superior to that variety. We were, at 
one time, somewhat in doubt as to the true 








Catharine ” 























name, but from various circumstances are 





now quite convinced that this is correct. 





BY L. C. EATON, PROVIDENCE, R. I., 


WE are glad to be able to introduce to the 
notice of pomologists, two new fruits of so 
much real merit as the Pratt and Osband 
Summer Pears. 

The Pratt Pear is quite a celebrated va- 
The specimens of 







riety in Rhode-Island. 
the fruit sent us by L, C. Eaton, Esq., were 
of first-rate quality. We learn from one of 
the best judges of fruit in Boston, that he 








has tasted this variety this season, and is 


The 





disposed to give it the same rank. 





variety is quite new, and we believe it is 
as yet only to be had of growers of fruit 
There is every rea- 





trees in Rhode Island. 
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son to believe that among the many sorts 





All good judges in this vicinity consider 
it as, without exception, the best peach of 
the season, and to show that we here are 
not alone in this opinion, I annex the follow- 
ing note : 

“‘ Messrs. Parsons, Flushing, L. I. 

‘‘Gent.—The peaches you did me the 
favor to leave with me, were tested by seve- 
ral members of the fruit committee of the 
Mass. Hort. Society, who consider it one of 
the best varieties, and deserving of exten- 
Very respectfully, 

“* SamueL WALKER. 


sive cultivation. 


“ Boston, Sept. 17, 1846.” 

Description.—Leaves with globose glands. 
Fruit large, round, with a suture slightly 
marked onone side. Skin yellowish green, 
occasionally, when exposed, the cheek 
slightly stained with red. Flesh pale, red 
at the stone, juicy, melting in an unusual 
degree, high flavored and delicious. Ri- 
pens from dth to 20th of Ninth month. 


Flowers small.* Rost. B. Parsons. 


Flushing. 9 mo., 25th, 1846 






AND W. R. SMITH, MACEDON, N. Y. 


annually offered to public notice, most of 
_which prove indifferent in quality, this will 
be an exception—a fruit of real merit. Its 
flavor appeared to us to be about midway 
between a rich Marie Louise and a juicy 
Napoleon. 
The following is the account of this fruit, 
by Mr. Eaton. The outline is one from 
the specimen received. 


* We are glad to find that our correspondent has succeeded 
| in finding a white Rareripe, which is distinct from the Morris’ 
| White, and superior to it. We have ourselves frequently 
heard of such a fruit, but all our attempts to find such a fruit 
have proved unsuccessful—the sorts usually so called being the 
Morris White, the leaves invariably having reniform glands.— 





Ep. 
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Fig. 58. Pratt’s Pear. 
Tue Pratt Pear.—I send you specimens 
of the Pratt” Pear. It is much esteemed 
here. This season, it has ripened much 


earlier than usual, and has not its ordinary 
excellence. 


The following is a description of it, as 
given by the fruit committee of our Horti- 
cultural Society : 

Size, above medium; form, obovate; 
color, greenish-yellow, sprinkled with nu- 
merous grey dots and russet spots; stem 
slender, an inch long, and inserted in a 
tolerably deep depression ; calyx open, with 
slender segment set in a broad open basin ; 
flesh white, tender, melting, fine-grained, 
abounding with saccharine well-flavored 


juice. Ripe in September. 


Johnston. 
Providence, September 12, 1846. 


Originated in 
L. C. E. 
Ospanv’s SuMMER is a very popular vari- 

cty in the neighborhood of Rochester. We 





saw and tasted it there when in perfec- 
tion this season, and considered it a 
valuable acquisition. The following his- 
tory and description, are from our cor 
respondent, Mr. Smita of Macedon. 
Ospano’s Summer Pear, (Osband’s 
Favorite, of some.)—This beautiful and 
excellent native pear has acquired con- 
siderable notoriety in this vicinity, and 
is destined, without doubt, to take rank 
with the best of its season. It is in per- 
fection previous to the Dearborn’s Seed- 
ling, and so far as I can ascertain, sub- 
sequent to the Bloodgood. It isa fine 
grower, and bears young and well. So 
strongly doesit resemble the White Doy- 
enné in outline and flavor, that it has 
been known in Rochester for several 
years as the “Summer Virgalieu,” a 
name obviously improper, as the Doyen- 
né @’Eté, a distinct fruit, has been for 
some time described, and extensively 
circulated. The description of the fruit 
under consideration so nearly corres- 


Fig. 59. Osband’s Summer Pear. 
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ponds with that of the Doyenné d’Ete, that | reaching home, the tree was divided through 
some intelligent cultivators are inclined to | the roots, and the two parts planted. Here 
think them identical. But aside from the | one of them produced abundant crops for 
facts in the case, it may be remarked as | many years, and finally died, probably from 
conclusive against this opinion, that the | the * blight.’? The other was soon removed 
Osband’s Favorite has a large open calyx,|to a farm in the north part of this town, 
with reflexed segments, while the Doyenné | (Macedon,) and last year I gathered a few 
d’Eté has “calyx small, closed.”* The | specimens from it, the last which the same 
former, too, appears to have much more of | potent enemy will allow it to produce. The 
color than the latter. name given is at the suggestion of the 
All doubts on this point will, I think, be | family who brought it into notice. 

removed by reference to the following his- Size, scarcely medium, about two inches 
tory, which I obtained from G. Ospanp, a | long, and two in diameter. Form, obovate, 
Methodist minister, in good standing, and | resembling a White Doyenné. Skin,smooth, 
every way worthy of confidence. Early in| shining, clear yellow, profusely marked 
the settlement of this part of the state, a| with small green dots; well ripened speci- 
small nursery was planted by Pardon Dur-| mens have a clear red cheek, slightly rus- 
fee in the vicinity of Palmyra, Wayne co. | setted at the crown. Stalk, an inch long, 
A public road was subsequently laid out | rather stout, a little knobbed, not deeply in- 
through the premises, and a part of the |serted in a cavity of four unequal sides. 
Calyx, large, open, segments reflexed. 
labor, the father of my informant, acciden- | Flesh, white, a little coarse, juicy. Flavor, 
tally passing, was accosted by the proprietor, | rich and sugary, with a slight musky per- 
with, “ here, I will give you this,” handing | fume. Ripe from 5th to 10th of Sth mo. 
a pear tree about two feet in height, with | (August.) Wa. R. Smita. 
branches forking out near the ground. Qn | Macedon, § mo 1846 


trees inconsequence removed. During this 
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BY L. WYMAN, Jr., OF WEST-CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Havine received of late quite a number of | those interested may form their own opi- 
letters and notes from individuals interested | nion. 

in the cultivation of the Peach tree, re- | Having devoted much attention to the 
questing my opinion as to the origin of, | culture and habits of the Peach tree, I am 
and the best mode of treatment to be given | of the opinion that what is called the yellows, 
to Peach trees affected with the Yel/ows, | is not a disease in itself, so much as the re- 
(by some called a disease,) 1 will state, | sult of a lack of nourishment of the right 
through the medium of the Horticulturist, | kind, or the natural result of bad culture 
the resultof my own observations, obtained | upon an unfavorable soil. [have never found, 
from a ten or twelve years experience in the | after the most careful mjcroscopic examina- 
cultivation of the Peach tree; from which | tion of the roots of the trees affected with the 


-——— | yellows, the appearance of any worm or mi- 
* See Downing’s “ Fruits and Frua Trees of America yelle wm the appearance 0 ) 
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nute insect, that would favor the supposition 
that it was the result of animal attacks. That 
it can be communicated from one tree to an- 
other by contact, I have not the least doubt. 
I have used the knife in pruning a healthy 
tree, which had been used in pruning a 
tree affected with the yellows, and it was 
thus communicated to the healthy tree, 
which showed all the signs and appearan- 
ces of the diseased tree: the leaves turned 
yellow, and the small twigs or limbs shri- 
velled like those of the before mentioned 
tree. I have noticed that the healthy tree 
was more or less affected with the yellows 
communicated from the pruning knife, as 
more or less predisposed, if 1 can use the 
term, by soil and situation to receive it. 
The better the soil, and the higher the state 
of cultivation, the less the tree would be 
affected by the yellows; and in some six or 
eight cases only, the extreme ends of the 
branches were affected at all; and which 
being cut off, and a proper nourishment be- 
ing given, the yellows disappeared entirely 
from the tree; thus favoring the idea that 
it originates in the state of the soil, and 
the mode of cultivation. 

Again, in order to satisfy myself experi- 
mentally, I pruned the branches of half a 
dozen healthy trees with the knife with 
which I had just pruned several trees which 
had the yellows, and I cut off only the ends 
of the principal branches. From some 
trees I took one branch, from others two, 
three and four, always noting carefully the 
result, which I found to be as follows: the 
disease or malady was communicated direct- 
ly to the tree, and might be arrested by cut- 
ling or trimming, close to the body of the 
tree, those limbs or twigs which had been 
before shortened for the sake of the experi- 
ment. 

[ am inclined to the opinion that the yel- 
lows may be the result of an unhealthy 
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soil,* as I have always noticed that the soil 
upon which the Peach tree is cultivated, 
operat s,in av ry distinct way, either more 
or less favorably or unfavorably upon the 
growth and development of the tree and 
fruits. 

I have always found that trees grown 
upon a good deep soil, of a fair proportion 
of yellow loam well enriched with manures, 
into the composition of which a large propor- 
tion of ashes and other alkaline and wnimal 
matter entered, were the most vigorous, and 
gave the most abundant crops, with the 
largest and fairest fruits; and J never found 
such a soil quickened with such manure, 
that ever exhibited the least signs of the 
yellows. Ihave found the yellows often in 
trees which were grown upon poor land, 
without manure, or with but little manure, 
and that of a poor quality; and I find by 
observation also, that trees grown in land in 
which much sorrel abounds, especially it 
suffered to clog the roots of the peach tree, 
are more subject to the yellows than if 
grown even on very poor land; and my 
reason for believing the yellows to be owing 
very much to the manner of cultivation is 
based upon the following facts: | have 
taken trees, which have decidedly shown 
the yellows, and after a thorough applica- 
tion of those manures which contain a large 
proportion of alkalies, and salt in small 
quantities, judiciously applied at proper sea- 
sons, and with proper pruning, brought them 
back again to a healthy, bearing and vigor- 
ous state. 

The best remedy for this malady called 
the yellows, I b lieve, where one can af- 
ford to apply the best, is to pull up all the 
affected trees, and replant with fresh, healthy 
ones; and then keep a constant eye to the 
roots and branches, and upon the least signs 





* We suppose our correspondent means unfavorable or 
uncongenial soil.— Ep. 
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of disease apply the remedy. The yellows 
are not only shown in the leaf, but may be 
known by the shrivelled and dry appear- 
ance of the branches also. I have careful- 
ly noted the results of several experiments 
made this season, and am more fully con- 
vinced that the cultivation and manures 


MISSION TO CHINA. 


used, together with the soil upon which the 
Peach tree is grown, deserve a very impor- 
tant consideration from all those who would 
have this excellent fruit upon their tables, 
as well as little trouble from the yellows. 


L. Wyman, Jr. 


West-Cambridge, September, 1846. 


MR. FORTUNE'S HORTICULTURAL MISSION TO CHINA. 


Ovr readers are already aware, that in 1843, 
as soon as China, through the new treaty 
made by the English, appeared more acces- 
sible to foreigners, the Horticultural Society 
of London, with its usual zeal, dispatched 
an able collector, Mr. Roserr Forrvune, 
to- that country, in search of new plants. 

Mr. Fortune has been eminently success- 
ful in his mission—one which, by the way, 
will prove quite as interesting in its results 
to all our readers, as any of those which 
had for their motive—openly or disguised— 
the opium trade, or the spread of cheap 
calicoes. 

After an absence of a little more than two 
years, Mr. Fortune reached England in 
June, 1846, bringing with him the last of 
the vegetable treasures he had secured, in 
eighteen glazed cases, having previously 
transmitted a large number of species to 
England. These are, with the exception 
of only two species, all now well established 
in the garden of the Society near London, 
and as soon as they are somewhat propaga- 
ted, we shall hope to see them introduced 
into this couutry. 

The climate of the higher portions of 
China is so nearly like our own, that many 
of the trees and plants from thence will 
prove entirely hardy here. When we say 
that among the new plants, which are the 
result of this expedition, are the celebrated 
Shanghai Peach, the true Mandarin Orange, 


a dozen or twenty beautiful sorts of Tree 
Peonias of novel colors, a superb new yellow 
climbing Rose, and an everblooming Rose, 
five-colored, a white Wistaria or Glycine, and 
several new and handsome hardy Azaleas, 
we only mention a few of the most impor- 
tant of the prizes which have rewarded the 
zeal of the London Horticultural Society. 


In the last number, Part III., of the So- 
ciety’s Journal, which is just issued, we find 
a sketch of Mr. Fortune’s narrative, so 
agreeably told, and so full of interest to 
horticulturists everywhere, that we are con- 
fident our readers will thank us for imme- 


diately placing, as we here do, the most of 
it before thein. 


‘¢ When the news of the peace with China first 
reached England in the autumn of 1842, the Coun- 
cil of the Horticultural Society of London, believ- 
ing that an extensive field of botanical and horti- 
cultural treasures lay unexplored and unknown in 
the northern parts of that empire, appointed me 
as their collector. I left England early in the 
spring of the following year, and arrived in China 
on the 6th of July. Several cases of living plants 
were sent out under my charge, as well as a large 
quantity of vegetable and flower seeds, the greater 
part of which arrived in excellent order. The 
fruit trees and vegetable seeds were greatly prized 
by English residents in the northern parts of the 
country, where such things succeed much better 
than they do in the south. Captain Balfour, H. M. 
Consul at Shanghae, kindly offered me ground in 
the garden of the Consulate, where I conld plant 
the trees, and where they were to be considered 
as public property: that is, any one who might 
apply was to be supplied with grafts at the proper 
season of the year. By this means, the kinds 
would soon be multiplied, and secured in the coun- 
try until the fruit could be seen and appreciated 
by the Chinese themselves. Such things are 0 
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great value in China, owing to the very bad varie- | 
ties of both apples and pears which the Chinese at | 
present possess. 

«The voyage out was too much like others of | 
the same kind to afford much worthy of notice, | 
until we reached-the beautiful islands in the Java 
sea. The vessel anchored abreast of the village 
of Anger, in Java, for the purpose of procuring a 
supply of water and other fresh provisions; and 
during the time required for this purpose I gladly 
availed myself of the opportunity of going on 
shore. Here I found the fine new variety of Den- 
drobium secundum, which I afterwards sent home, 
and which has been given away to several of the | 
Fellows of the Society. 

‘Having a fair monsoon up the China sea, we 
arrived at Macao ina fortnight after leaving Java. 
The first view we had of the shores of this cele- 
brated country was far from promising, ‘The is- | 
lands which lie seattered over this part of the sea, | 
as well as the shores of the main land, have a most | 
bleak and barren appearance. Granite rocks are 
seen every where protruding through the soil, and 
rearing their heads above the scanty vegetation. 
The soil of the hills is a reddish clay, containing 
very little vegetable matter, and is mixed with 
portions of the granite in a «decaying state, and 
generally has a cracked and burnt appearance. It 
is of course 4 little richer in the ravines and val- 
leys, where the best portions are annually washed 
ilown by the rains; but even here, it is far from 
being good soil, at least what would be consider- 
ed as such in England. 

‘When I landed at Hong Kong, my letters of 
introduction, both from the government and from 
private individuals, procured me many friends, 
who were most anxious to forward the views of 
the Society. Messrs. Dent & Co., in particular, 
not only gave me a room in their house, but placed 
their gardens at Macao and Hong Kong entirely at 
my service, giving me leave to take from them 
any plant I might wish to send to England, and to 
use them for depositing any of my collections in, 
until an opportunity occurred of sending them 
home. 

«© As soon as I was fairly clear of the ship, I be- 
gan my researches upon our island of Hong Kong, 
then in its infancy asa British settlement. ‘This 
island is a chain of mountains, 18U0 or 2000 feet 
high, sloping in a rugged and unequal manner on 
each side, down to the sea. It is about ten miles 
in length, from east to west; in some places three, 
in others five in breadth, and contains very little 
level ground capable of cultivation. In its gene- 
ral features and sterility, it is exactly the same as 
I have already noticed with regard to the other por- 
tions of this part of the Chinese empire. 

There are few trees of any size to be met with 
on the island, except those kinds, such as Mangos, 
Lee-chees, Longans, Wampees, Guavas, anid other 
well known things, which are planted and reared 
ins »me of the most fertile spots for the sake of 
their fruit. Pinus sinensis is met with every 
where on the hill sides, but it never attains any 
sive, partly owing to the sterility of the soil, and 
partly to the practice which the Chinese have of 
lopp ng off its under branches yearly for firewood. 
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Several species of Lagerstremia are met with, 
both wild and in gardens, and are so ornamental 
when in bloom, that they always reminded me of 
our own beautiful Hawthern. ‘the Screw Pine 
(Pandanus odoratissinus) and two or three well 
known species of Palm, are met with on the low 
Jlaninearthesea. As we ascend, the hill sides and 
ravines become rich in Melastomas, Lycopodiums, 
Ferns, Phaius grandifolius, and several other fa- 
miliar orchideous plants. It is a curious fact, how- 
ever, that ail the fine flowering plants which we 


admire so much in England, are found high up on 


the hills. he Azaleas, Enkianthus, and Clema- 
tises, for example, generally choose situations 
from 1500 to 1800 feet above the level of the sea. 

** After three weeks of hard labor and exposure 
under a July sun, both on the islands and main land 
in this part of China, I was forced to come to the 
conclusion at last, that the south had been too 
much ransacked by former botanists to yield now 
much that was really new, and at the same time 
ornamental. ‘'woor three good plants, however, 
toacertain extent, repaid me for my labor, and 
these reached England alive a few months after 
this time. ‘Their names are Chirita sinensis, Arun- 
dina sinensis, Spathoglottis fortuni, and a curious 
dwarf Lycopodium, which is like a tree fern in 
miniature. 

**'The heat at this time was very great, the ther- 
mometer frequently standing at 92° F. in the shade, 
and 1409 when expose: to the sun; but even this 
was nothing when compared with those sensations 
which every foreigner in Hong Kong feels from 
the dry and heated air, probably caused by the ab- 
sence or scarcity of trees and shrubs. 

‘‘Having completed my researches for the sea- 
son at Hong Kong, I left the island on the 30th of 
August, and proceeded to Canton and Macao, At 
Canton, the principal objects of attraction in a bo- 
tanical way are the gardens of the Hong merchants, 
and the celebrated collections at a place called 
Fa-tee. The latter are simply nursery gardens, 
where plants are grown and exposed for sale. 
Many beautiful species, almost all natives of the 
south of China, are met with in these gardens, 
which, however, possess little that is really new 
or unknown in England. I believe the only plants 
of any value which I was able to introduce to this 
country, from the gardens of Canton and Macao, 
were the Fingered Citron, the true Mandarin 
Orange, and the striking and beautiful Camellia 
hexangularis. 

‘¢I now determined to proceed immediately to 
the northern provinces, as soon as I could finda 
vessel in which I could engage a passage. I sailed 
on the 23d of August, and after visiting the island 
of Namoa, anid some others of less note on the 
way up, I reached Amoy on the 3d of September. 
To my disappointment, this part of China was even 
more sterile and barren than that in the province 
of Canton. ‘The island of Koolungsoo, then in the 
hands of the British, is divided from Amoy by a 
narrow arm of the sea. From the number of pretty 
houses and gardens, which were found upon it 
when taken by our troops, there can be no doubt 
that it was here where the rich and gay among the 
Amoy merchants had their country and family re- 
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sidences. The gardens, however, pretty as they 
were, contained few plants of value, or different 
from what I had already met with at Hong Kong 
and Canton. Some roses which I sent to the Hor- 
ticultural Society from that place, are said to be 
very distinct and fine, but I have never had an op- 
portunity of seeing them in bloom. 

“‘ Having travelled all over the country adjacent 
to Amoy, and completed my researches, I sailed 
again towards the Formosa Channel, on my way 
to our most northern stations of Chusan, Ningpo 
and Shanghae. ‘The monsoon, however, had now 
changed from southwest to northeast, and we ex- 
perienced very stormy weather, and strong nor- 
therly currents, which, of course, were directly 
against us. 
into the Bay of Chinchew from stress of weather, 
and having sprung her bowsprit in the gale, it 
was impossible for her to proceed. Ina day or 
two her cargo was got out and put into another 
vessel, in which I also embarked, and we again 
proceeded on our voyage. This attempt was even 
more disastrous than the last, for after being out 
for several days, and nearly through the Formosa 
channel, we met one of those dreadful gales so 
well known to the navigators of these seas; our 
newest and strongest sails were split to pieces, the 
bulwarks washed away, and in spite of every ex- 
ertion, we were driven back far below the bay 
from which we started about a week before. Two 
plant cases, which I had with me at the time, were 
dashed to pieces, and their contents, of course, 
completely destroyed. The horticulturists and 
gardeners of this country, who are so critical 
when they find a few deaths in plant cases after 
a voyage of fifteen thousand miles, know little of 
the dangers of the ocean. 

“‘ During our stay to refit in the bays of Chimoo 
and Chinchew, I availed myself of the opportu- 
nity of exploring the adjacent country. It was on | 
these hills that I found the pretty Abelia rupestris, | 
Campanula grandiflora, and Statice fortuni, which | 
are now in the garden of the Society at Chiswick. 
The natives in this part of the country are a law- 
less and independent race, who care nothing for 
the government,and who set the laws of the empire | 
at defiance. I and my servant were sometimes 
placed in most critical situations amongst them, 
where a great deal of tact and determination were 
necessary to get us safely out of their hands. 

«¢Our little schooner being refitted, we again | 
hove up our anchor, and stood out to sea. This | 
time the winds favored us, and in ten days, we | 
were safely moored in the beautiful Bay of Chusan. | 
As we approached the islands of the Chusan Ar- 
chipelago, I was much gratified with the great | 
change in the aspect of the country. There was 
a freshness and luxuriance about the vegetation 
entirely different from what I had seen before. 
Fewer rocks were seen protruding through the 
ground, and many of the hills were cultivated 
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‘The vessel was at last obliged to put | 


| 








nearly to their summits, which at once proved the | 
' mation on the subject. 


superior nature of the soil. The first glance at 


the vegetation convinced me that it was very dif- 
ferent from what I had seen inthe south; and that 
the north of China must be the chief scene of my 
future labors in the country. 


| were few, and not to be neglected. 


| parts of the city. 


| out. 
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“IT now delivered my letters of introduction to 
Major-General Sir James Schoedde, the officer in 
command, who very kindly procured me quarters 
in a Chinese house inside the city of ‘Tinghae, to 
which I removed from the ship, and immediately 
commenced operations. I was now fortunate 
enough in getting acquainted with Dr. Maxwell of 
the Madras army, who was stationed there at the 
time. This gentleman, who was an ardent lover 
of botanical pursuits, had been most indefatigable 
in his researches, and was consequently able to 
give me a great deal of valuable information. 

**T was now continually travelling amongst the 
hills, not only of Chusan, and the adjacent islands, 
but frequently on the main land, where I went 
without being molested in any way. ‘The dispo- 
sitions of the people seemed to have changed with 
the aspect of their country. ‘Their features were 
more European; they seemed perfectly harmless, 
appearing to bear us no ill will, and frequently 
were even kind, which is saying a great deal for 
the Chinese, unless they have some selfish motive 
for such conduct. 

‘‘ After getting together a considerable number 
of plants and seeds, an opportunity offered of vi- 
siting Shanghae. ‘That port had not been yet for- 
mally opened, and the chances of getting there 
I was there- 
fore glad of the opportunity, and sailed for the 
Yang-tse-Kiang on the 13th of November. As we 
approached Shanghae, we seemed to have got into 
anew country. The mountainous scenery had en- 


| tirely disappeared, and even from the top of our 


highest mast, there was not a hill seen to bound 
the distant horizon—all in view was one flat level 
plain. This is what is called the valley of the 
Yang-tse-Kiang, and is the great northern Nankin 
cotton district. ‘The land is a rich deep loam, anil 
is without doubt the finest in China, if not in the 
world. 

‘¢In a country like this, which is every where 
flat and cultivated, it was not expected that I could 
find very many wild plants. Two, however, were 
met with, which have since attracted a considera- 
ble share of notice in England. I allude to Cryp- 
tomeria japonica and Anemone japonica. ‘ihe 
latter was found when in full flower, amongst the 
graves of the Chinese, which are round the ram- 
It blooms in November, when 
other flowers have gone by, and is a simple and 
beautiful ornament to the :ast resting places of the 
dead. Ifthe number of wild flowers in this dis- 
trict was few, they were well made up by those 
which I afterwards found in gardens and nurseries. 
From the number of flower shops in the city, 
which at this season were filled with Chrysanthe- 
mums, I was quite certain that there must be 


/ somewhere in the vicinity nurseries for their cul- 


tivation, but the great difficulty was to find them 
The Chinese here, who knew little or no- 
thing of us, except as their conquerors, were 
frightened and jealous, and would give no infor- 
They always suspected I 
had some other object in view than simply colleci- 
|ing the plants of their country. At that time I 
could not speak a word of the language; and my 
‘servant, who was brought up from the province of 
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Canton, was equally at fault, so that every thing 
was up-hill work withus, However, by examin- 
ing every hole and corner of the city and suburbs, 
and sometimes getting the boys who were less 
jealous than the rest, to assist us, we discovered 
several nurseries which contained large collections 
of plants, many of which were quite new and 
very ornamental. I was also much assisted by H. 
M. Consul, Captain Balfour, who was always ready 
and willing to aid me in my pursuits. Amongst 
other things a very valuable collection of Tree 
Peonies was obtained at this time. 

«It was now the depth of winter, and as vege- 
tation was leafless, it was impossible to make any 
thing like a complete collection until the follow- 
ing year, when the plants would be covered with 
leaves and flowers. I therefore packed up the 
things which I had already secured, and sailed for 
Ningpo on my way to the south. 

‘Here I had the same difficulties to encounter 
as I had at Shanghae, owing to the jealousy of the 
Chinese. Ultimately, however, I discovered se- 
veral mandarins’ gardens and nurseries, from which 
I made additions to my collections. All these 
things were of course out of flower, and some of 
them leafless at this season of the year; but it will 
be seen afterwards that many of them proved most 
remarkable planis. Here, as at most other places, 
I made many inquiries after the supposed Yellow 
Camellia, and offered ten dollars to any Chinaman 
who would bring me one. Any thing can be had 
in China for dollars { and it was not long before 
two plants were brought to me, one of which was 
said to be light yellow, and the other as deep as 
the Double Yellow Rose. Both had buds upon them, 
but neither were in flower. I felt quite certain 
that the Chinaman was deceiving me, and it seem- 
ed so foolish to pay such a sum for a-plant which 
i would, in all probability, throw away afterwards, 
and yet I could not lose the chance slight as it was, 
of possessing the Yellow Camellia. Moreover, 
ibere was a written label stuck in each pot, both 
of which were old, and apparently the labels and 
writing had been there for some years. At last 
we compromised the matter; I agreeing to pay 
half of the money down, and the other half after 
the plants had flowered. On these conditions I 
got the Camellias, and took them with me to Hong 
Kong. It is almost needless to say, that when 
they flowered, nothing was yellow about them 
but the stamens, for they were both semi-double 
worthless kinds. 

*“*T now hired a Chinese boat, and crossed over 
to Chusan, where I[ arranged my collections and 
sailed for the south, arriving at Hong Kong on the 
19th of January, 1844. My chief object now was 
to get eases made, and my collections packed and 
shipped for England. About eighteen cases were 
sent home in three different ships about this time, 
and several small packets of seeds were sent by 
the overland mail. 

‘© As it was autumn when I was travelling in 
the north of China, many of the plants on the 
hills were in seed, and it was impossible for me 
to say whether their flowers were ornamental or 
not. I made a selection, however, upon chance, 
considering that there would be at least, some good 
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things amongst them, and that by this means a sea- 
son would be gained. 1 did not intend them to be 
given out to the country, until they were proved 
at the garden, or until I could have an opportunity 
of seeing them in bloom on the Chinese hills, and 
of sending a description home. ‘The seeds being 
in good condition were soon raised, and unfortu- 
nately many of them were given away which did 
not prove at all ornamental. Others, however, 
were really valuable things, amongst which I may 
mention the Buddlea lindleyana, the Azalea ovata, 
and the Cryptomeria japonica. 

«‘ The plant cases to which I have already allu- 
ded, contained amongst other things, the follow- 
ing, many of which have been already given away 
to the Fellows of the Society: 

Buddlea lindleyana, 
Anemone japonica, 

Lycoris radiata? 

Daphne fortuni, 

Forsythia viridissima, 
Jasminum nudiflorum, 
Weigela rosea, 

Indigofera decora, 
Cryptomeria japonica, 2 
and twelve or thirteen very fine new varieties of 
the Tree Pstony, having several shades of purple, 
lilac, deep red, and white flowers. Besides these, 
the cases contained a number of valuable plants 
which have not flowered, and about which little 
is at present known. 

‘‘ While I was waiting in the south of China 
for the dispatch of the collections just noticed, I 
took the opportunity of visiting Canton and Macao 
at‘two different times, and saw the Camellias, 
Azaleas, Moutans, and other plants in bloom. The 
gardens of the Hong merchants and the nurseries 
at Fa-tee, are particularly gay during the spring 
months with these flowers. The Moutans are 
yearly brought down from the north to Canton, 
where they flower shortly afterwards, and are 
then discarded as useless, as the climate of the 
south of China is too hot for them; this trade, 
therefore, is not unlike that of Dutch hyacinths 
in Europe. 

‘«‘The mountains near Canton, which I visited 
in company with the late Mr. Lay, as well as those 
of Hong Kong, were very gay at this season with 
the flowers of the beautiful Enkianthus reticulatus, 
Azziea squamata, and various other species. This 
part of China, however, had little to increase my 
collections, and on the 26th of March I started 
again for the northern provinces. 

‘The whole of this season was spent in the 
Chusan, Ningpo, and Shanghae districts, my prin- 
cipal object being to see all the plants of these 
places in flower, and to mark those which I want- 
ed for seed. In order to do this effectually, I was 
obliged to visit each district three or four times 
during the summer and autumn. 

‘“‘ The Flora of Chusan, and all over the main 
land in this part of China, is very different from 
those portions of the south which I have already 
describe:l. Almost all the species of a tropical 
character have entirely disappeared, and in their 
places we fin: others related to things found in the 
temperate parts of the world. I here met, for the 
first time, the beautiful Glycine sinensis, wild on 


Chirita sinensis, 
Arundina sinensis, 
Spathoglottis fortuni, 
Fingered Citron, (true) 
Campanula grandiflora, 
Azalea obtusa, 

; ovata, 
squamata, 
Abelia rupestris, 
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the hills, where it climbs in hedges and on trees, 
and allows its flowering branches to hang in grace-.| 
ful festoons, by the sides of the narrow roads | 
which lead across the mountains. The Ficus niti- | 
da, so common around all the temples and houses | 
in the south, ig here unknown, and many of those 
beautiful flowering genera, which, as I have be- 
fore remarked, are only found on the top of the 
mountains in Hong Kong, here have chosen less 
exalted situations; I allude more particularly to | 





the Azaleas which abound on the hill-sides of this | 
island. Most persons have seen and admired the 
Azaleas which are yearly brought to the Chiswick 
fetes, and which as individual specimens surpass, in 
most instances,those which grow and bloom on their 
native hills; but few can form any idea of the gor- | 
geous and striking beauty of these Azalea-clad 
mountains, where on every side, as far as our vision 
extends, the eye rests on masses of flowers of daz- 
zling brightness and surpassing beauty. Nor is it 
Azaleas alone which meet the eye and claim our 
attention: Clematises, wild Roses, Honeysuckles, 
the Glycine sinensis, noticed above, and a hun- 
dred other things, mingle their flowers with them, 
and make us confess, that after all, China is indeed 
the ‘central flowery land.’ There are several 
species of Myrtaceous and other Ericaceous 
plants, which are also common On the hills, but no 
species of heath has been ever found; and I be- 
lieve the genus does not exist in thi spart of China. 

‘The Tallow tree (Stillingia sebifera,) is abun- 
dant in the valleys of Chusan, and large quantities 
of tallow and oil are yearly extracted from its 
seeds. The Laurus camphora, or Camphor tree, is 
also common, and attains a very large size, but, so 
far as I know, no camphor is extracted or export- 
ed from the island. ‘Thea viridis, the Green Tea 
shrub, is cultivated in some parts rather extensive- 
ly; but if we except a small quantity of tea which 
is annually sent over to Ningpo and the adjoining 
towns on the main land, the whole of the produce 
is used by the natives themselves. Every small 
farmer and cottager has a few plants on his own 
premises, which he rears with considerable care, 
but seems to have no wish to enter on its cultiva- 
tion on a larger scale for exportation. Indeed it 
is questionable if it would pay, as the soil is 
scarcely rich enough; and although the shrub 
grows pretty well, it is far from being so luxuriant 
as it is in the larger tea-districts of the main land, 
which I afterwards visited. 

‘The forests of different varieties of Bamboo 
are very striking, and give a kind of tropical cha- 
racter to the scenery of this part of the country. 
I do not know any thing more beautiful than the 
Yellow Bamboo, with its clean straight stems and 
graceful tops and branches waving in the breeze; 
it always reminded me of our young larch forests 
in England. ‘The Pinus sinensis noticed in the 
south is also common here: it seems to be an ex- 
ception to the general rule, being found over all 
the country, and in every degree of latitude. The 
Cunninghamia sinensis is also found in abundance; 
and besides these, there are several species of Cy- 
press and Juniper found growing around the tombs 
of the rich, which are scattered over the valleys 
and hill-sides. 
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'of great beauty and interest. 
‘the gardens on a fine morning in May, I was stiuck 


_ common appearance. 
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‘¢ The fruits of Chusan are of very little impor 
tance; nearly all the peaches, grapes, pears, plums, 
oranges, &c., which are seen in the summer sea- 
son in the markets, are brought from the main 
land. There are two fruits, however, cultivated 
on the island, which are of considerable excel- 
lence; the one is called by the Chinese Yang-mae; 


it is a searlet fruit not unlike an arbutus or straw- 
| berry, but having a stone like a plum in its centre; 
_the other is the Kum-guat, a small species of citrus, 
| about the size of an oval gooseberry, with a sweet 


rind and a sharp acid pulp. 
‘The new plants of the island were seen in 
flower this season for the first time. Early in the 


| Spring, the hill-sides were covered with a beauti- 


ful Daphne, (Daphne fortuni,) and the Azalea 
ovata, certainly one of the finest and most distinct 
species which I have introduced, Weigela rosea, 
one of the most beautiful shrubs of northern China, 
which was first met with in the garden of a man- 
darin near the city of Ting-hae on this island, was 
this spring loaded with its noble rose-colored flow- 
Buddlea lindleyana was also seen this year 
in great perfection growing in the hedges on the 
hill-sides, often side by side with the Glycine si- 
nensis. 

‘‘ Ningpo is about forty miles west of Chusan, 
and is situated on the main land. My visits here, 
at different times during this summer, were attend- 
ed with much less difficulty than in the preceding 
autumn. I was now beginning to speak a little 
Chinese, and was perfectly acquainted with the 
town, and the whole of the places where the dif- 
ferent mandarins’ gardens and nurseries were situa- 
ted. This was of much importance, as I was able 
to save so much time, which used to be formerly 
spent in fruitless inquiries. The mandarins were 
particularly inquisitive at this time about every 
thing which related to the movements of the Eng- 
lish or other foreigners, who were likely to esta- 
blish themselves at their port; and as we were 
able to keep up a conversation in Chinese, I soon 
found that my frequent visits were very agreeable 
tothem. ‘The nurserymen, too, having found, | 
suppose, that my money was as valuable to them 
as that which they received from their own coun- 
trymen, were no longer shy, but most anxious to 
sell me any plants which I wanted. 

‘* The gardens of the mandarins, although small, 
were extremely gay, particularly during the early 
months of the year; and what was of more im- 
portance to me, contained a number of new plants 
On entering one of 


with a mass of yellow flowers which completely 
covered a distant part of the wall; the color was 
not a common yellow, but had something of buff 
in it, which gave the flowers a striking and un- 
I immediately ran up to the 
place, and to my surprise and delight found that I 
had discovered a most beautiful new yellow climb- 
ing rose. I have no doubt, from what I[ afterwaris 
learned, that this rose is from the more northern 
| districts of the Chinese empire, and will prove 
| perfectly hardy in Europe. Another rose, which 
the Chinese call the ‘five-colored,’ was found in 
one of these gardens at this time; it belongs to 
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to the section commonly called China Roses in this 
country, but sports in a very strange and beautiful 
manner. Sometimes it produces self-colored 
blooms, being either red or French white, and 
frequently having flowers of both on one plant at 
the same time, while at other times the flowers 
are striped with the colors already mentioned. 
This will also be as hardy as our common China 
rose. Glycine sinensis is often grown on a flat 
trellis in front of the summer house, or formsa 
kind of portico, which affords a pleasing shade 
from the burning rays of the summer’s sun. En- 
twined with one of these trees, I found another 
variety, having very long racemes of pure white 
flowers, which contrasted well with the light blue 
of the other. I immediately asked permission 
from the old Chinese gentleman to make some 
layers of this fine plant, and I am happy to say that 
one of these is now alive in the garden at Chis- 
wick. 

«< After seeing the different gardens and nurse- 
ries in the town, I generally left Ningpo for the 
hills in the district. The natives in this part of 
the country, as I have already stated, are quite a 
different race from those in the south, and perfect- 
ly harmless in their dispositions: I have often re- 
sided amongst their mountains for weeks at a time, 
and never had any reason to complain of the treat- 
ment I received at their hands. 
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tirely different in color from any of the kind which 
were known in England. The history of this pur- 
chase is rather amusing, and affords a curious 
example of the kind of duplicity which I had to 
contend with. I had drawings with me of vari- 
ous Moutan Peonies, which were said to exist in 
the country: and when these were shown to a 
Chinese nurseryman in Shanghae, he said he could 
get them, but that they were only to be procured 
at a place called Soo-chou, distant nearly a hun- 
dred miles, and that it would be rather expensive 
to bring them down. I asked him how many 
kinds there were, what were the colors of their 
flowers, and finally expressed a wish to have a 
certain number of each. He told me very grave- 
ly, that he would undertake to send to Soo-chou 
for them, providing I would pay him at the rate 
of a dollar for each plant. I was too anxious to 
get them to make any objections to the price, 
which, after all, was not much out of the way, if 
they were to be brought about a hundred miles. 
In the stipulated time, the plants were delivered 
to me in excellent order, and the money was paid. 
They were then taken down to Hong Kong, and 
dispatched to England, where they arrived in very 
fair condition. I had, of course, no opportunity 
of seeing their flowers at that time, and was now, 
(April, 1844,) anxious to get some more in flower, 


The temple of | and intended to send my old friend back again to 


Tein-tung, a large monastic building situated | Soo-chou for another collection, stipulating, how- 
amongst the green tea hills, about twenty miles | ever, this time, that all the plants should be in flow- 


i 


from Ningpo, was a favorite place of resort, ow- | er, in order that I might have an opportunity of 


ing to the peculiar richness of the vegetation in 
this part of the country. Here many of the trees 
and shrubs, which were only found in gardens 
in other places, were wild on the hills and in 
the hedges. The Forsythia already named, was 
common on the road-sides, and was covered with 
its bright yellow flowers in early spring. Seve- 
ral species of Viburnum of great beauty, and one 
Hydrangea, were also met with here, besides all 
the other plants which have been already noticed 
a’ abounding on the hills of Chusan. Cryptomeria 
japonica formed one of the most beautiful and state- 
ly trees which are found on the hill-sides; it grows 
about as ta]l as a common pine, the stems are per- 
fectly straight, its branches hang drooping down 
in a most graceful manner, and altogether it is 
not unlike the Auracarias of Norfolk Island, or 
Brazil, but probably much more hardy. ‘The wood 
possesses great strength and durability, and is 
highly prized by the higher classes amongst the 
Chinese. Paulownia imperialis, Lilium japoni- 
cum, and several other well known Japanese plants, 
are also indigenous to this part of China, which 
shows that the vegetation of the two countries 
must be very much alike. 

“T arrived at Shanghae this year on the 18th of 
April, and spent two or three weeks there, at «if- 
ferent times, during the season. My principal 
object was to see all the plants inthe different nor- 
thern districts as they came into flower, and it was 
therefore necessary that I should stay as short a time 
a8 possible in one place at onetime. [have already 
mentioned that I purchased a collection of Tree 

Ponies during my first visit in the winter of 1843 
which were said to be very splendid things, and en- 








seeing their colors. One morning, however, as I 
was going out into the country,a short distance from 
Shanghae, I was surprised by meetin a country - 
man with a load of Moutans in full bloom. The 
flowers were very large and fine,and the colors were 
dark purples, lilacs, and deep reds, kinds of which 
the very existence was always doubted in England, 
and which are never seen at Canton. Dr. Lockhart, 
an excellent Chinese scholar, being with me at 
the time, we soon found out the name of the Mou- 
tan district; and from the state of the roots in the 
man’s basket, I was quite certain that the plants 
had not been more than an hour or two out of the 
ground, and that, therefore, the distance from 
Shanghae could not exceed six or eight miles, a 


| surmise which we afterwards found to be perfect- 


ly correct. This was, doubtless, the place where 
my nursery friend had procured his plants in the 
autumn before, and where he would have gone 
again, had I not been lucky enough to find that I 
could easily go there myself. Indeed, I afterwards 
discovered there was no Moutan country in the 
vicinity of Soo-chou, having met a man from that 
place in the Shanghae district, where he had come 
for the express purpose of buying Tree Ponies 
totake home. I was now out in the Moutan dis- 
trict daily, during the time the different plants 
were coming into bloom, and secured some most 
striking and beautiful kinds for the Horticultural 
Society. 

‘Several very distinct and beautiful Azaleas 
were added to my collections during this summer 
at Shanghae, as well as many other plants of an 
ornamental character, which have not yet been 
described. Many of these things are expected to 
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prove hardy enough to thrive in the open air in 
this country, and others will make excellent plants 
for the green-house. My researches this year 
were extended for some distance into the interior, 
which is intersected in all directions by canals— 
in fact, the canals in the north of China are the 
highways of the country, and the boats are the 
carriages. ‘The heat, during the months of July 
and August, was very oppressive, the thermometer 
frequently standing at 100° Fahr, in the shade. 

‘‘In the autumn, after the seeds which I had 
marked, were ripe, I got my collections together, 
and sailed for Hong Kong, in order to make my 
shipments for England. ‘These consisted of twenty- 
one glazed cases of living plants, and one bag of 
seeds, which were sent home in four different ves- 
sels. Many of the plants were, of course, dupli- 
cates of the best species which were shipped in 
the spring of the same year; buta number of them 
were now sent for the first time. Amongst the 
latter, the following may be noticed as arriving in 
England alive for the first time: 


Tree Ponies, with purple and;Campanula sp (lilac,) 

lilac flowers, etc., (twenty | Fortunzea chinensis, 

plants.) | Lycopodium wildenovii, 
Spirwa prunifolia, flore pleno, | se cesium, 

sed sp. Gardenia florida, var. fortuni- 
Calystegia pubescens, flore ple-| ana, 

no, |Pinus sp., from Japan, 

The Chinese five-colored Rose, | “7 z Ningpo, 

Rosa sp. (a curious anemone-|Juniperus sp., north of China, 
flowered kind,) Bamboos, (northern varieties,) 

Edgworthia chrysantha, ) Viburnum sp.; these are fine 

Hydrangea sp., from the woods | shrubs, with large round 
of Tein-tung, | heads of flowers, like the 

Rhynchospermum jasminoides,| Gueldres Rose. 

Acer sp., from Japan, | Shanghai Peach, (a fine large 

Mandarin Orange, (true,) variety,) 

and several other plants to which I cannot at pre- 

sent give any names. 

«<The last shipment at this time, was made on 
the 3ist of December, 1844. As it was still win- 
ter in the northern provinces, and as nothing could 
be done in the south, I determined to go over to 
the Philippine islands for a few weeks, and ac- 
cordingly sailed for Manilla in the beginning of 
January, 1845. As far as [ had an opportunity of 
judging, the vegetation of Luconia has a great re- 
semblance to the Island of Java, and other parts 
of the Malay Archipelago. In the woods | was 
surprised to find so many species of the genus 
Ficus; I should imagine that nearly one-half of 
the indigenous trees belong to this family. 

‘After some trouble, | discovered the locality 
of the beautiful Phalenopsis amabilis, and pro- 
cured a large supply of the plants for the Society. 
As my visit here was a secondary object, I had 
very little time to spare, and therefore took every 
means in my power to make the most of my time, 
I was inthe habit of making an Indian's hut in the 
wood my head-quarters for a certain time, where I 
held a sortof market for the purchase of orchida- 
ceous plants. ‘The ground in front of the hut was 
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Indian forest, for the largest specimen which 
should be brought to me. ‘The lover of this beau- 
tiful tribe of plants will easily imagine the delight 
I felt, when I saw two Indians approaching with a 
plant of extraordinary size, having ten or twelve 
branching flower-stalks upon it, and upwards of a 
hundred flowers in full bloom. ‘ There,’ said 
they, in evident triumph, ‘is not that worth a 
dollar?” * You have gained the dollar,’ said I, as 
I paid them the money, and took possession of my 
prize. The same plant is now in the garden of 
the Horticultural Society; and although a little re- 
duced, in order to get it into the plant case at 
Manilla, is still by far the largest specimen in 
Europe. 

*¢ T found few other plants of value,except perhaps 
two species of Acrides, which I have never yet seen 
in flower; these, however, with some other Ma- 
nilla plants, are now in the garden at Chiswick. 
Upon reference to the garden lists, on my return, 
I find that out of four cases of Manilla orchideous 
plants, no fewer than forty-five specimens of the 
Phalenopsis have been given away to the Fellows 
of the Horticultural Society. 

‘¢ My allotted time having expired, I sailed for 
my old station in the north of China, and arrived 
there on the 14th of March. My principal object 
now was to make another collection of all my 
finest plants, which I intended to bring home un- 
der my own care. I had written to the secretary 
of the Society, requesting to be favored with full 
returns of the state in which my various ship- 
ments had arrived in England, and these lists were 
now coming to hand by every mail. When I 
found from these lists, that any of the species were 
perfectly safe, I discarded them from my collec- 
tions, and only kept the kinds which were either 
newly discovered, or those which we had been so 
unfortunate as to lose during the voyage, or which, 
if not lost, were in doubtful condition. 

** Foo-chow-foo, a large city on the river Min, 
was visited this summer, for the first time, as well 
as some of the black tea districts in that part of 
the province of Fokein. The plants in this dis- 
trict, with a few exceptions, were the same as I 
had already found either in the south or in the 
northern part of the empire. This was naturally 
to be expected, as this part of the country lies 
about half-way between the province of Quantung 
in the south, and that of Keangsoo in the north of 
China. When my examination of the country was 
completed, there was no English vessel in the 
Min, and I was therefore obliged to take a passage 
in a Chinese junk, which was bound for the city 
of Ningpo. On our voyage up the coast, we were 
attacked by fleets of pirates on two different days, 
and had I not been well armed, we must have fallen 
into their hands, where, in all probability, my ea- 
reer would have been soon terminated. I had a 
severe attack of fever at the same time, and alto- 
gether was in a most deplorable condition when 


generally strewed with these plants in the state in| I reached Chusan where my countrymen were sta- 


which they had beencut from the trees, and often 
covered with flowers. ‘The Phalwnopsis, in par- 
ticular, was very beautiful at this time, I 
most anxious to get large specimens of this plant, 


and offered a dollar, which was a high sum in an! I immediately crawled on board in the best way I 


tioned. Having the greater part of my collections 
in the country near Shanghae, I was most anxious 


was | to know in what state they were; and finding an 


English vessel about to sail for the Yang-tse-hKiang, 
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could, and, with a fair wind, we soon reached our 
destination. It would be unjust and ungrateful not 
to mention here the kindness and hospitality of 
Messrs. Mackenzie, Brothers, and Co., merchants 
in Shanghae, whose house was open to me as my 
home, and where, by the skill of Dr. Lockhart and 
Dr. Kirk, the fever gradually left me, and I was 
enabled to attend to my collections. 

‘In addition to the plants discovered last year, 
I obtained about this time some valuable species 
from Japan, Every means had been used during 
my early visit to Shanghae, to induce the Chinese 
nursery-gardeners to import for me Japan plants 
in the junks which annually trade between Cha- 
poo and that country. Several collections had 
been brought me, but none of any value until this 
autumn, when some Azaleas and other plants of 
much interest arrived. 


«* The whole of my plants from the districts of 
Foo-choo-foo, Chusan and Ningpo, being now 
brought together at Shanghae, I got them packed, 
and left the north of China for the last time on the 
10th of October, on my way to Hong-Kong and 
England. When I arrived at Hong Kong, I des- 
patched eight glazed cases of living plants, the 
duplicates of which, and many others, I intended 
to bring home under my Own care, I now went 
upto Canton, and took my passage for England; 
and with eighteen glazed cases, filled with the 
most beautiful plants of Northern China, sailed on 
the 22nd of December. We arrived in the Thames 
on the 6th of May, 1846, having been three years 
and three months absent from home. 
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‘¢ The plants arrived in excellent order, and the 
following kinds, amongst many others, may be 
noticed as having been. imported this year for the 
first time: 

Glycine sinensis, with white, Pinus sp., from Japan, two va- 
tlowers, ricties, 

Azalea obtusa, from Japan, |Oak from Chusan, 

sp. from Japan, Camellia hexangularis (true,) 

four species from the|Camellia ‘ star,’ (’) a variety of 

north of China, hexangularis, 

Prunus sinensis (flore pleno|Spireea sp., 

albo,) Lycopodium sp., (‘Man neen 
Dielytra spectabilis, chung,’ of the Chinese,) 
Berberis (mahonia) fortuni, Kum-quat, a curious small 
Scutellaria sp., (a fine herba-| orange, ; 

ceous plant with blue flow-|130 plants of Tree Ponies, 

ers.) consisting of twelve or four- 
Rose, the fine double climbing| teen varieties, having flow- 

yellow. ers of various shades of pur- 
Rose, double white climbing} _ ple, lilac, dark red and white, 

variety, Seeds of the true Shantung 
Rose, dark red do. cabbage—a very valuable 
Rose, purple garden kind, northern kind. 

‘<The number of plant-cases altogether amount- 
ed to sixty-nine, besides packages of seeds, some 
of which arrived in better condition than could 
have been expected, and others in worse, As all 
my fine plants were sent several times, I find, upon 
looking over my lists, that there are only two of 
value which have really been lost to the country: 
the one is a Rosaceous shrub, found on the hills of 
Chekiang, and the other is a curious Ranuncula- 
ceous herbaceous plant obtained in a garden near 
Shanghae; there are dried specimens of both 
amongst my specimens in the garden of the Hor- 
ticultural Society, which may one day lead to 
their being again introduced.” 


“ 


Notes on “Packing House Salt” for Manure. 


BY WM. B. ODDIE, PIERMONT, N. Y 


I cannot recommend too highly the advan- 
tages, for application to gardens and or- 
chards, of the refuse salt obtained from the 
packing houses. Ihave not, as yet, arrived 
at a positive analysis of this fertilizer ; but 
as blood, and small particles of bone in a 
putrescent state, are amvi ils component 
parts, you can form some idea of its value 
as a manure, added to its utility as a des- 
troyer of insects in the larva state. 

You recommend common salt, as a top- 
dressing in fruit orchards, as being “‘strongly 
disagreeable to nearly all this class of in- 
sects,’’ Curculio or Plum-weevil, and an ex- 
cellent recommendation it is. 


The olfactories of insects in general, ap- 
pear to be wonderfully acute, therefore the 


compound to which I allude, having an ex- 
ceedingly powerful and offensive odor, is 
particularly obnoxious to these troublesome 
intruders. I put less than a quart round 
each peach tree, and then gave the field a 
top-dressing, at the rate of six bushels to 
the acre, after planting potatoes in the drill. 
My peaches are in the most healthy and 
fruitful condition ; and I am now digging 
the crop ‘of potatoes, and as yet have found 
no sign of disease, although the very next 
field is affected. When I have housed the 
whole, I will send you the result, feeling 
quite sanguine that a good and sound yield 
will class me among the fortunate. 

To those of your readers, who may be 
desirous of getting this manure, and test- 
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the packing houses in New-York will be 
glad to dispose of it, at about twenty-five 
cents per barrel, unless a demand may in- 
duce them to raise the price. . 

Salt is a wonderful food for plants, and 
strange to me is it that none of the agricul- 
tural clubs have called the attention of far- 
mers to the importance of its use. Another 
time, I can give you my experience in its 
application to meadows, etc. 
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ing its properties, I will remark that any of 
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The advantages of the salt which has 
been previously used in packing meat, are, 
I feel certain from my own experiments, 
very considerable. As a fertilizer, the ani- 
inal matter* mixed with it being large, it is 
greatly increased in value; while being 
considered a refuse article, it may usually 
be obtained at such prices as render it one 
of the cheapest manures, 


Wma. B. Oppie. 


Piermont, N. Y., Sept. 15. 


IN OHIO. 


BY W. H. SCOTT, TOLEDO, OHIO. 


No part of the world would appear better 
adapted to the growing of fruits than that 
portion of the West, extending from lati- 
tude thirty-five to latitude forty-one, having 
for its eastern and western boundaries the 
Alleghanies and the Mississippi river. We 
would narrow down still more, by saying 
that the tier of counties bordering on the 
south shore of Lake Erie, are better suited 
to the successful growing of the fruits of a 
temperate climate than any portion of the 
Mississippi or Lake valleys. The advan- 


tage which northern Ohio has over other | 
. . . | 
portions of the country, is, that while the 


soil is warm, rich, and easily cultivated, and 
the climate suited to all the standard fruits, 
the influence of frosts in destroying newly 
formed fruit, is felt less injuriously so near 
to this great body of water than any where 
else, where the advantages of soil and mar- 
ket are as good. 
country may 


Every portion of the 
grow certain fruits suecessful- 
ly ; but few portions are alike favorable for 
all our standard fruits. 
in the country around Boston. The peach 
is largely and profitably cultivated in New- 
Jersey and Delaware. 


But the peach does 
not succeed well around Boston, and the 





The pear thrives | 


—_————<$<$—$—$ 


| pear is not at home in Delaware. Taken 
|as a whole, Ohio presents more facilities for 
fruit culture, we venture to say, than any 
state in the Union. A large portion of our 
| fruits, in their native form, grow wild in the 
greatest abundance and luxuriance, and 
many of them, in their natural state, as the 
|grape, strawberry and raspberry, are well 
worthy of removal to the garden. 

Along the Ohio river, the grape is culti- 
vated to perfection, and the peach, pear, 
apple, plum, raspberry and strawberry, are 
|grown with ease; still there is much less 





certainty of their bearing regularly than on 


the lake shore, as a glance at a statement 
of the fruit seasons in the two portions of 
the state would show. 

The southern exposures of the hills upon 
‘the Ohio, cannot be excelled in natural 
|advantages for grape culture by any part of 
‘the vine-growing portions of Europe. The 
wine from some of the numerous vineyards 
‘along the Ohio, may be placed in compari- 
son with the best Rhenish, without dispa- 


: . ; . 
'ragement. Protection in winter is not found 


necessary for the best native wine-grapes 
The strawberry is taken into the market of 
Cincinnati, in greater perfection and in lar 
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ger quantity, than into any of the larger 
cities east of the Alleghanies. Mr. Lone- 
wortH of Cincinnati, who has much merit 
as a horticulturist, has, probably, the most 
extensive vineyards in the country. His 
fourteen vineyards contain about seventy 
acres, and are mostly under the care of Ger-, 
mans, who have been familiar with vine- 
growing and wine-making in their own 
country. He prefers the northern exposures 
of the hills, and thorough ploughing to 
trenching. His attempts to acclimate the 
foreign grape have proved unsuccessful, 
and more reliance is placed on our native 
varieties, many of which answer well both 


for wine and table use. He plants his rows 
in the vineyard six feet apart, and his plants | 
from three to four feet in the row, and cul- | 
tivates with the plough. Mr. LonewortH | 
has been also a prime mover in the question | 
of the distinction of sex in the strawberry 
plant, and has driven, with a steam power, 
most of his opponents from the field. 

Comparatively little attention has been 
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paid to the cherry in southern Ohio, and the 
same may be said of this fruit all over the 
state ; though there are few portions which 
are not well suited for its culture. The same 
reiuarks apply tothe pear. Probably more and 
finer varieties of the cherry are exhibited at 
the Cleveland Horticultural Society’s shows, 
than can be found elsewhere.* Apple or- 
chards are multiplying rapidly in most of 
the counties, and a great disposition is ex- 
hibited to change the numerous seedlings 
into palatable fruit. When England be- 
comes an important market for Ohio apples, 
as it probably will before many years, the 
superior advantages afforded by the Lake 
region, over other parts of the state, must 
render it the great apple-growing portion. 
One of the advantages we have already re 
ferred to; the other is the easy water com- 
munication afforded for shipment to the At- 
lantic, through and by Lake Erie, the Wel- 
land canal, Lake Ontario and the St. Law- 
rence, without necessity of transhipment. 


W. H. Scorrt. 


Toledo, Sept. 27, 1846. 
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luere is, perhaps, no country, excepting | these monster Cacti, is in the neighborhood 


Central Africa, that naturalists have at all|of San Luis Potosi. 


penetrated, which is richer in rare, novel, 
and interesting plants, than Mexico. 
its limits, is very great. Sandy, arid de- 
serts—rich, deep watered valleys—high, 
cold mountainous tracts—all abound, each 
covered with its appropriate vegetation. 
The Royal Garden at Kew, near London, 
has lately received from Mr. Srarne, a col- 
lector employed in Mexico, some specimens 


of the Cactus family, which are of enormous 
proportions. 


The district where Mr. Sraine found 





The | 


variety of soil and climate embraced within | 


The division of the 
Cactus family, called Echinocactus, Hedge- 
hog Cactus, (from echinos, a hedgehog,) is 
naturally almost entirely confined to Mexico, 
and abounds in gigantic proportions in the 
neighborhood of San Luis Potosi. 

The first large specimen, which Mr. 
STAINE sent to the Kew gardens, proved to 
be a new species, and was named by Sir 
| Wa. Hooker, Echinocactus stanesii, in honor 
of its discoverer. It was the largest of the 








* One-third more varieties were shown at the Dutchess 

County, N. Y., Horticultural Society’s exhibition in June last, 

| all of the finest quality—Black Tartarians three inches in cir- 
| cumference.—Ep. 
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he To 


The Giant Mexican Cactus, (Echinocactus stanesii.) 


Fig. 60. 


genus ever seen in Europe, weighing, when 
the roots were entirely free from earth, 
about two hundred and fifty pounds. Fig. 
60, from the Revue Horticole, gives an ac- 
curate view of this species. It arrived at 
Kew in excellent condition, and a short time 
afterwards produced from its apex about one 
hundred fine orange-colored blossoms, re- 


sembling those of Opuntia. We are sorry 


to add, however, that it has since decayed 
and perished. 

This first plant, however, is byt a pigmy 
compared with one which Mr. Starve has 
since forwarded toKew. The “ latter mon- 
ster” specimen, was selected among great 
numbers which grow in the district referred 
to. It was necessary to employ twenty 
men, with the aid of levers, to raise th’” 
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great thorny plant upon the car or chariot, 
which was to transport it to Vera Cruz, the 
nearest seaport. The weight of this re- 
markable specimen was about four hundred 
pounds, 

Mr. Sraine describes these Cacti as grow- 
ing in deep ravines, among masses of rocks 
situated in the high mountains of Mexico. 
The finest specimens are in places where 
it is impossible to reach them with a car- 
riage, and it is done with difficulty even on 
horseback. Some of them, which he mea- 
sured, were nine or ten feet in height. 
When we reflect how slowly this family of 
succulent plants grow, there is little doubt 
that these gigantic specimens of Mexican 
Cacti are some of them several hundred 
years old. 
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The Cactus tribe, as such of our readers 
as are familiar with Mexican products are 
aware, is not a family of plants merely cu- 
rious to the botanist or plant collector. On 
one of the species, C. cochinillifera, the 
Cochineal insect feeds, that insect which 
produces the splendid scarlet dye, so well 
known in commerce. Mexico has the en- 
tire monopoly of this product, and the fer- 
tile district of Oaxaca is that in which it is 
chiefly cultivated. Some idea of the value 
of this little red insect, apparently so insig- 
nificant, may be obtained, when we men- 
tion that the annual export of it now 
amounts to above one million of dollars, and, 
according to Humboldt, two millions dol- 
lars worth of it have been exported in a sin- 
gle year. 


HOW TO RENOVATE AN “OUTCAST.” 


BY J. B. W., NEW-YORK. 


It is very rarely that experiments are pro- 
The 
following one, on a subject highly interest- 
ing to every cultivator of the Pear tree on 
the sea-board, appears to us highly satisfac- 
tory in both respects. 


perly made or accurately reported. 


Such of our readers as are familiar with 
the Appendix to our work on Fru ts, are 
well aware that we do not believe in the 
natural “running out” of varieties. In 
other words, we are confident that wher- 
ever a variety, once productive and excellent 
in a certain soil, fails, it is for the want of 
certain conditions necessary to its success. 
Either it has exhausted the soil of those 
constituents necessary to health and pro- 
ductiveness ; or, if the tree is a young one, 
and immediately shows signs of decay, it 
is evident that it-has been propagated from 
an unhealthy and diseased stock. 

29 


The hints we gave our correspondent be- 
low, were based on some chemical notions, 
which were only vague theory then, but 
which subsequent observations have given 
us greater confidence in. The renovating 
substances that we recommended in this 


case, were intended to be adapted to the 


peculiarities of the soil of J. B. W.; but all 
the alteration which we are able, even now, 
to suggest for other sites, would be to sub- 
stitute air-slaked /ime for charcoal, in hea- 
vier soils, that are naturally deficient in the 
former substance. 


The salts of iron, and especially sulphate 
of tron, has a specific action upon the dis- 
ease which attacks, in unfavorable soil or 
climate, the epidermis of the pear and other 
plants, both on the leaf and fruit. Obser- 
vations of the occasional results of black- 
smith’s cinders, applied to this tree, in va- 
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rious parts of the country, first drew our 
attention to this fact. We have lately seen 
a paper, read before the Academy of Scien- 
ces at Paris, by M. Boussineatt, bearing 
directly on the diseases of plants as affected 
by the salts of iron,which confirm and extend 
our own crude views on this subject. The 
substance of this essay we shail, at some 
convenient moment, lay before our readers. 

In the mean time, we beg the attention 
of our readers to the plain and simple mode 
adopted in the experiment below. If, as 
we are convinced, a tree, which some have 
condemned as an “ outcast”? from pomolo- 
gical society, may be renovated so easily as 
this, it is quite worth while to “spare ”’ it. 
The quantities of the substances added to 
the soil to renovate it, were, it should be 
remembered, applied to a tree nearly full 
grown. One half, one-fourth, or less, should, 
of course, be used to trees of correspondingly 
less size and age. 

A hint may be taken from this treatment 
of old trees, for the better culture of young 
ones on soil naturally unfavorable-—Eb. 


To the Editor of the Horticulturist : 


You will remember the conversation we 


had together three years ago, about the ap- 
parently worn out condition of my Virgalieu 
or St. Michael (Doyenné—Eb.) pear trees. I 
spoke of them then, in the language of 
Knight and Kenrick, as ‘ degenerate out- 


’ 


casts.” Though they had once borne me 
excellent crops of fruit, which I have never 
seen surpassed, yet for several years they 
had only produced cracked, blighted, mise- 
rable fruit—indeed such as was absolutely 
worthless. 


I remarked to you, that I considered the 
variety worn out, and good for nothing in 
my neighborhood, and that I intended to 
cut down my trees, which were large and 
fine, and ought to yield every year several 


bushels. 
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chester county; and after some inquiries 
about my soil, which is a light, though ex- 
cellent, sandy loam, you told me that you 
believed the trees had exhausted the proper 
elements from the soil ; that in consequence 
the fruit failed, and recommended me, in- 
stead of cutting them down, to renovate 
them. 


at the time, which I have not leisure now 
to repeat to your readers, I determined to 
make a trial with two trees. 
the fall of 1843. 
of repeating in writing, what I told you ver- 
bally, that I have now had two crops of 
beautiful fair fruit, as excellent as the finest 
that grew upon my soil twenty years ago. 


Long-Island, have trees of the Doyenné or 


dition in which mine were, I comply with 
your request to give a simple statement of 
my proceeding with my trees, premising in 
the outset, that it is entirely based upon the 
hints I received from you. 



















My situation is a sheltered one in West- 











Struck with the force of your reasoning 






I did so, in 


I have now the pleasure 









As many persons about New-York and 






Virgalieu pear in the same degenerate con- 










In the month of October, 1843, I took in 
hand two large and: thrifty Virgalieu pear 
trees, about twenty or thirty feet in height. 
I first scraped off all the rough outer coat 
of bark, and coated the trunk of the tree 
over with soft soap, put on with a paint 
brush. 1 next cut out about one-third of 
all the poorest branches, and shortened the 
head of the tree one-third, by ‘ heading 
back” the principal limbs, covering the 
wounds after paring them, with the “ shell- 
lac solution,” (the best thing I have ever 
tried,) recommended on page 32 of the 
“Fruits and Fruit Trees of America.” 














I then dug a trench, four feet wide around 
the whole ball of roots, very much as if I 
were going to transplant it. I left a ball 
of roots, 6, untouched about six feet in dia- 
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Pie 


Fig. 61. Renovating an “ Outcast’? Pear Tree. 


meter. The roots—all the roots, large or 
small—that extended beyond this ball, I 
cut off; and I should judge that I cut off 
about one-third of the roots; or, as you 
advised me, about an equal proportion to the 
branches reduced. 

The trench itself, which was four feet 
wide, I dug twenty inches deep ; and carted 
away all the old soil from it to another part 
of my garden. I next carted in an equal 
quantity of soil from a field of good pasture, 
where the sod had not been broken up for 
several years. I drew this earth, composed 
pretty largely of the sod itself, and filled 
the trench around both trees. 

To each tree I then applied the following 
substances, viz., two bushels of refuse or 
scorie from a blacksmith’s forge, two bush- 
els of charcoal pretty well broken, and two 
pounds of potash well pulverized. 


These | the other. 


by turning them over ana over again with 
the spade. This is the whole of the pro- 
cess. Now a word about the results. 

The first summer after the trees had been 
operated upon—that of 1844, I was surpris- 
ed and delighted with the luxuriance and 
vigor of the new growth. It was very 
healthy, and had the appearance of that of 
a very fine young tree. Suffice it to say, 
the tree had formed a new and handsome 
head. 

Next season, 1845, it blossomed mode- 
rately. But almost every blossom set, and 
gave mea fruit. Every fruit, to my great 
joy and satisfaction, was large, fair and 
smooth ; the growth was clean and healthy, 
and the leaves dark green in color. 

This year, I have had a fine crop: two 
bushels from one tree, four bushels from 
They were superb fruit—ge- 


substances I had on the spot, and mingled | nuine, old-fashioned Virgalieus ; and I can- 


them with the fresh soil as it was put in 


the trench. After the trench was full of 
soil containing these stimulants, I had the 
whole of its contents thoroughly intermixed, 


not doubt that my trees will continue to 
bear such for many years. 

I need not say, that 1 and many others 
are convinced by this experiment, that the 
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pear tree, of many sorts in my neighbor- 
hood, have.failed from a want of proper 
sustenance in the soil. Whether the recipe 
you gave me, may be improved upon or not, 
I cannot say; but I can say, that, so far, 





GREENWOOD ILLUSTRATED. 


it has answered perfectly ; and it is my be- 
lief that every old and enfeebled pear tree, 
that bears cracked fruit, may be restored to 
good health and a fine bearing condition by 
following the same rules. J. B. W. 


REVIEWS. 


GREENWOOD ILLUSTRATED: in a series of Pictu- 
resque and Monumental Views, from drawings 
taken on the spot, by JAMES Smituiz. The Lite- 
rary Department by N. CLEVELAND. New-York. 
Published by H. Martin. 4to. Part I. and II. 


Wuar a beautiful work ! is the involuntary 
exclamation which bursts from one’s lips on 
opening the first two numbers, just issued, 
of this publication. Fair broad margins, 
admirably executed line engravings, and 
scholar-like and refined letter press, all ori- 
ginal, fresh, and wearing the best stainp of 
the native mint—this is really refreshing 
in these days of cheap and flimsy reprints, 
magazine scrap plates, and wholesale lite- 
rary robberies. ‘‘ Greenwood I\lustrated,”’ 
as a tasteful book, (if, as we doubt not, the 
future numbers bear out the rich promise 
of these before us,) we consider something 
to be proud of. We scarcely know any si- 
milar publication, produced even by luxu- 
rious and wealthy England, that is superior 
to it. 

The work is one which appeals strongly 
to the finer sentiments, and not to the utili- 
tarian feeling of the day, and we chronicle 
its advent, in so perfect a form, as one of the 
many signs of the deep under-current of 
feeling, which sways silently, yet powerfully, 
the heart of the nation, showing plainly 
enough to those who care to observe, that 
the passion for the “almighty dollar,” 
prominent as it may appear on the sur- 
face, has not destroyed in the hearts of 
the people any of that warm current of 


tenderness, love of poetry, nature and art, 
that distinguish the civilized man from a 
rude and barbarous inhabitant of the Fejee 
Islands. 

When half a century more shall have 
elapsed, we imagine it will be found that, 
in sentiment and art, the Americans evince 
a feeling as profound, and an aptitude as 
striking, as now distinguish them for fer- 
tility of invention and irrepressible energy. 
It is not, while half a nation is busied in 
clearing forests, and building up settle- 
ments, that one can hope for the highest re- 
sults of civilization in the remainder. 

In the mean time, it is not a little re- 
markable that the United States possess, at 
this moment, three rural cemeteries far su- 
perior to any in the world. We do not 
state this in any vain spirit of boasting, or 
on our own information merely. A friend, 
who has watched the progress of this sub- 
ject in America, who is greatly interested 
in rural cemeteries, and who has, within a 
year, visited Europe almost expressly for 
the purpose of comparison, assures us that 
neither Pére le Chaise, nor any other rural 
cemetery on the continent, or in England, 
will, for one moment compare, in all that 
constitutes the highest elements of beauty 
in such a spot, with Mount duburn, Green- 
wood or Laurel Hilli—the three great rural 
burial places of Boston, New-York and 
Philadelphia. 


We place Mount Auburn first, because to 
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the inhabitants of Boston belongs the cre- 
dit of first showing this country how beau- 
tiful and consoling a spot ‘‘ God’s acre,” 
(as the old Germans expressively call the 
burial ground,) may be made. The burial 
ground—alas! for too long a time that sad 
and desolate place, open to the garish eye 
by the highway and in the crowded streets, 
overgrown with thistles and briars, and cal- 
culated only to render more painful and re- 
volting the final decay of the poor discarded 
tenement of the soul! 

Mount Auburn was the first to show our 
people how soothing and benign the influ- 
ence upon the living, rural beauty may 
exert even in the last resting place of the 
dead. It is only fifteen years since that 
place was consecrated by the eloquent and 
touching address of Srory, yet so rapidly 
has the appreciation of its beauty and fit- 
ness extended, that we can now name quite 
a number, many of them of great beauty, 
in various parts of the country. 1: deed, 
almost every one of our larger towns or 


cities at the north, now points to its rural | 


cemetery as one of its most interesting fea- 
tures. 

Greenwood, we feel bound to say, is the 
finest rural cemetery in America, and, we 


may add, in the world. It is not yet equal 


to Mount Auburn in monuments; it is not | 
superior to it in its interior of leafy woods | 


and dells, but it is pre-eminent in a certain 
breadth that belongs to it; and especially 
in extent, in position, and in the grand ocean 
view that it commands. 

From Mr. CLevetanp’s introductory re- 
marks, we quote some paragraphs on the 
salutary influences of cemeteries, and the 
selection of the site of Greenwood itself. 


‘¢ The idea of a rural cemetery, sufficiently re- 
mote to be beyond the range of city improvements, 
yet so near as to be of convenient access, seemed 
to reach at once, all the necessities of the case. 
Large enough for the wants of many generations, 
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it furnishes, in its guarded enclosure, full security 
against those violations of the grave, by which 
the zeal of science or of gain has so often shocked 
public-sentiment and deeply injured the feelings 
of survivors. The vault, so unpleasant to many, 
might indeed be found here, but it would no long- 
er be the inevitable resting-place of the departed. 
Hither wounded Affection could resort, attracting 
no notice and dreading no intrusion. Here Sor. 
row could bring its graceful offerings, and Taste 
and Art join with Nature herself in adorning the 
last home of the loved and lost. To its silent soli 

tudes he thoughtful would come to meditate, 
here the man of business and care would often re- 
assure his hesitating virtue; and here, amid the 
thousand witnesses of mortality, and in all the sooth- 
ing influences of the scene, the gay and .eckless 
would read lessons of wisdom and piety. 

To the importance of this reform, New-York, 
though somewhat slow to move, could not but at 
length awake. If any where the evils alluded to, 
were obvious and vast; if in any city | etter ac- 
commodations were imperatively demanded, that 
city was emphatically this great and growing me- 
tropolis. Again and again, in the progress of im- 
provement, the fields of the dead had been broken 
up to be covered with buildings or converted into 
open squares. ‘The tables of death showed that 
already nearly ten thousand human bodies must be 
annually interred, while calculation made it all 
but certain that in half a century more the aggre- 
gate would be told in millions. 

*‘ The island of New-York, presenting no secure, 


| or at least no very eligible spot for acemetery, at- 


tention was turned to a large unoccupied tract in 
Brooklyn, lying near Gowannus Bay. As if provi- 
dentially designed and reserved for the very use to 
which it has been put, it would be difficult toname 
a particular in which these grounds could have 
been better adapted to that use. Within sight of 
the thronged mart, and not three miles from its 


| busiest haunts, Greenwood enjoys nevertheless per- 


| for burial. 


fect seclusion. It is of ample extent, and there is 
hardly » square rod of it which may not be used 
Its numerous avenues ani paths furnish 
a long and delightful drive, presenting continually 
scenes of varied beauty. Now you pass over verdant 
/ and sunny lawns—now through park-like groves, 








and now by the side of a tangled and unpruned 
forest. At one moment you are in the dell with 
its still waters, its overhanging shade and its sweet 
repose. At the next, you look out from the hill- 
top on the imperial city with its queenly daughter 
—on the bay so beautifnl and life-like—lown into 
the quiet and rural hamlet, or beyond it on the 
distant ocean.”’ 


To those who have not yet seen Green- 
wood, these engravings, from the highly 
artistical burin of Smuixuie, will convey a 
very faithful impression of many of its lovely 
sylvan scenes, interspersed with fine monu- 
ments, and diversified by winding lanes. 
Greenwood has been well laid out, we be- 
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GREENWOOD 


lieve, chiefly by Major Douciass, whose 
skill and taste are well known. The seve- 
ral buildings erected for the purposes of 
the place, are designed in a simple and 
quiet rural style, which meets with our 
hearty approval. The ‘ Keeper’s Lodge,” 
is the subject of one of the engravings in 
Part I., and Mr. Cievenann’s description, 
which accompanies it, is a pretty and truth- 
ful reflex of the beauty of the view, and 
the moral feeling which it awakens in the 
mind. 


«¢On the left of the avenue, and just beyond the 
entrance, stands the keeper's lodge. It is a cut- 
tage in the rustic, pointed style, with four gables. 
The sides are of plank uprights, battened with 
cedar poles, rough from the forest. Its whole ex- 
terior is unsmoothed and unpainted—yet it is sym- 
metrical and picturesque. Embowered in the 
grove, and already looking old enough to be coeval 
with the trees that shade it, its entire aspect is in 
harmony with the place and its associations. In 
such a home, we sometimes imagine, might have 
been found, long ago, near the church-yard of 
some quiet hamlet in our fatherland, one of those 
immortal sextons, whose occupation and quaint 
humor genius has loved to depict. 

‘‘ Hard by, a tower of the same primitive order, 
supports a bell, which is rung whenever a funeral 
train enters the grounds. This isa custom hal- 
lowed by its own appropriateness, as well as by 
long and general observance. In cities, the toll- 
ing of belis for the dead has, as a matter of neces- 
sity, been long discontinued. In country villages, 
however, the usage still prevails. The deep tones 
of the bell in Greenwood, penetrating its dells, 
anu echoing from its hills, are the only sounds 
that reach the mourner’s ear, as he follows some 
dear object to the tomb. Often, we know, at such 
times, this unexpected but still familiar sound has 
touched the springs of memory and feeling, carry- | 
ing back the mind to the homely scenes, but bright 
hours of childhood—to the far-off native vale—to 
that knell from the village steeple, which once 
called the reminiscent to weep over some sweet 
flower, cut down in its morning beauty—and to 
that humble grave-yard, where, bedewed with 
tears of veneration and love, a father and mother 

now sleep.” 


Many of the monuments in this cemetery 
are of that soft brown sandstone used in 
the construction of Trinity Church, and we 
have noticed a few—as, for example, some 
on Ocean Hill, in a bold and massive style, 
which are both original and good. 

It is not a little remarkable that the Land- 
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scape Gardening taste of the country should, 
at the present moment, appear most fully 
developed in our rural cemeteries. In the 
main, they are admirably laid out and well 
kept. The original growth of wood is well 
treated, the individual lots prettily planted 
with flowers and shrubs, and the general 
effect is park-like, or highly picturesque. 

The only point broadly open to criticism, 

is the mode of enclosing a majority of the 
lots held by individuals. The exhibitions 
of zronmongery, inthe shape of vulgar iron 
railings, posts and chains, balustrades, etc., 
all belonging properly to the front-door 
steps and areas of Broadway or Chestnut- 
street, and for the most part barbarous and 
cockneyish in their forms, are totally out of 
keeping with the aspect of nature, the re- 
pose, and the seclusion of a rural cemetery. 
A collection of such barriers, such as we 
have especially noticed at Laurel Hill, goes 
far to destroy all the harmony and rural 
beauty of the scene. 

When an iron fence is made the means 
of enclosing a cemetery lot, it should al- 
ways take the simplest and most unobtru- 
sive form. One does not desire a display 
of florid iron castings in such a scene. It 
is an open violation of the spirit of nature 
that breathes around. A low hedge, neatly 
kept, of Arbor Vite, Privet, or that hardy, 
compact and charming little Rose, the Dou- 
ble Burnet (Doubl@ White Scotch,) will al- 
ways be an harmonious and agreeable mode 
of marking the limits of proprietorship in a 
secluded sylvan scene like our cemeteries. 

To those who can afford to buy illustrated 
works of this class, we cannot too cordially 
commend GreEenwoop ILuustratep. It is 
a work highly creditable to New-York and 
to the country in every respect.* 





* The following is the plan of publication : 
“ The work will be published in Parts, each containing three 
beautiful line engravings, for 50 cents, or proof impressions, 








PRINCE’S MANUAL OF ROSES. 


A MANUAL oF RosEs, comprising the most com- 
plete history of the Rose, including every class, 
and all the most admirable varieties that have ap- 
peared in Europe and America, together with 
ample information on their culture and propaga- 


tion. By Witt1AmM RoBEeRT PRINCE. New- 
York. Published by the Author, (12mo. 213 
pages. 75 cts.) 


Tue title of this little volume sufficiently 
explains its character. The Rose, as our 
readers well know, has undergone such an 
improvement in the hands of scientific cul- 
tivators, within the last ten years, chiefly 
by hybridizing, that it is now the favorite 
flower of all seasons of the year. Dahlias, 
which formerly held up their proud heads, 
the undisputed glory of the gardens in au- 
tumn, have, it cannot be denied, fallen out 
of favor at the court of Flora, since the 
fine classes of autumnal roses—Bourbons 
and Hybrid Perpetuals, have made their 
appearance. 

This is an excellent manual of Roses, and 
its excellence is chiefly owing to the fact, 
that it is in the main a reprint of Rérers’ 
Rose Amateur’s Guide, with such additions 
as the author’s experience could s-ggest. 
Mz. Rivers stands at the head of the Eng- 
lish growers of the Rose, and has sv tho- 
roughly written out the subject, that there 
is little more to be said at present. Indeed, 
Mr. Prince says, in his preface, it has been 
the desire of the writer of the present little 
volume, to combine in its pages, every item 
of knowledge that is comprised in that va- 
luable work, and he adds, “‘ to extract from 


on large paper, for $1, to be completed in six Parts, making 
the whole expense $3 for the general, and $6 for the proof 
edition. Payable on delivery of each part. 

It is sold to subscribers at a rate so near the cost of publica- 
tion, that the public may rest assured that it will uever be ob- 
tained for less than the present price. 


“The work being published under the auspices of the 
Greenwood Institution, is not issued under the ordinary cireum- 
stances of bookseller’s publications, and will only be furnished 
to those who pre-engage it before completion. It will contain , 
at the end, a catalogue of the names of every individual pos- 
sessor of the work.”’ 
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every other source, whatever additional in- 
formation was attainable.” 

The volume contains not only a brief 
description of all the most remarkable va- 
rieties, but directions for the propagation of 
Roses, forcing, culture in pots, and gene 
culture in the open garden. 

Those who do not know Mr. Prince w 
be able to gather some idea of his profou 
filial piety, and his literary taste, from ’ 
dedication of this volume, which we cop 


‘TO THE 
MEMORY OF MY FATHER, 
THE LATE 
WILLIAM PRINCE, OF FLUSHING. 


THE first work penned by this hand, since that 
fated hour when thou sankest into the tomb, I now 
inscribe to thee! thus dedicating the aspirations 
of the mind to the source whence their power 
emanated. 

«To me the encomiums of the living are naught; 
I seek not their plaudits, which, if received, would 
pass me by like the idle breeze—heeded not. 

«<But to thee, oh my Father! rises at all times the 
soul-felt devotion, which the remembrance of thy 
manifold kindnesses, and of thy ever-pervading 
purity of feeling, which stamped thy mind above 
all other men, is alone capable of inspiring. Rest! 
Rest, my Father, from the toils of life in the re- 
gions of peace; or in the sublimated enjoyment 
of another transition in the chain of existences, 
so oft by thee recounted; where—oh! where—the 
enlarged intelligence and expanded conceptions 
of a more glorious sphere, are destined to reward 
the well spent life; by unveiling to the enraptured 
imagination the perfections of the Deity, and 
the magnificence of the Universe. 

6* WILLIAM ROBERT PRINCE.” 


Two HuNDRED DESIGNS FoR CoTTAGES AND VIL- 
LAS, etc., original and selected. By THomas U. 
WALTER and J. Jay SmitTH. Philadelphia. 
CarEY & Hart. 4to. (Published in four num- 
bers of about 30 plates each, price, complete, 
$10; or $2.50 per number.) 


TuIs work, now in course of publication, 
the first part of which is before us, we con- 
sider a timely contribution to the stock of 
materiel, every day in greater demand 
among those of our citizens who desire to 
build ornamental cottages. 

The greater part of the designs in this 
number are selected from Loudon, Robin- 
son, Goodwin and other English writers on 
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Domestic Architecture; but there are also 
a few original designs by Mr. Water, the 
well known architect of the Girard College, 
and others. 

The designs are in outline merely, and 
are usually accompanied with ground plars 


of the principal floor. They are not, how- 


RURAL ARCHITECTURE. 


There are, however, several pleasing 
cottages and villas in this work, and we 
shall look with interest to the succeeding 
parts, 

Now that the taste is fairly awakened, 
there will soon be no lack of designs for 


the public attention. The advice in this 


ever, accompanied with any descriptions of | matter, that we wish to give our readers, 
the buildings, the object being rather to | who are about to build, is, never to forget 
present a great number of examples, some | simplicity, fitness and truthful expression, in 
good, and some of course indifferent, allow- | their houses. 

ing each individual to use his own loa! Small cottages, ornamented with Lattle- 
in selecting, than to direct and form the | ments, like castles in confectionary, or the 


taste by models especially adapted to this | roofs stuck full of little gables, as if knock- 


country. 
tory remarks from the preface: 


‘‘ From the designs now presented, the incipient 
builder, who, perhaps, has paid little attention to 
detail, may discover what it is he requires, and be 
thus enabled to render his work an agreeable ob- 
ject of taste. The professional man, surrounded 
by costly works of art, when he inspects our book, 
may at once say, that amid some original designs, 
he recognises much that he is familiar with; but 


before he condemns our labors, he will also pro- | 
bably remember how difficult to procure, and how | 
expensive to import, are the works from whose | 
treasures we have drawn for the information im- | 


parted; and that though the engravings in question 


may be in his possession, how few persons in Ame- | 


rica can command access to them; and on reflec- 
tion, he may feel disposed to join the many in ex- 


pressing his surprise that no similar book has here- | 
tofore been presented to the public in any part of 


the world; most of which have been published on 
the subject,containing from a dozen to thirty plates. 
Of course, in such a variety as we have present- 
ed, there is something that is faulty, as well as 
much to admire; by combining, altering or add- 
ing, each individual may procure a residence, 
tasteful and convenient in its interior, as well as 
ornamental and agreeable to the eye.” 


This is asking from the architecturally 
uneducated person, who turns over a varie- 
ty of designs, a good deal of the highest 
inventive powers of the best architect, for 
we think no houses so positively bad as those 


made up by such persons, from odds and 
ends that are borrowed from half a dozen 
different designs. 


We copy the following explana- {ed into so many “ cocked hats,” or oppress- 


led with wooden Corinthian columns, mon- 
'grel carricatures of the immortal Greek 
itemples, we have no toleration for. Let 
| our readers beware how they build them, 
| for the public taste in this country, will soon 
be matured to that point that they will nei- 
'ther be relished nor admired. 

In the mean time, if they are about to 
build, let them examine as many different 
|plans as they can get access to, and such 
works as the present will materially assist 
them. 

In selecting a design, as regards decora- 
tion and style, let them err rather on the 
side of simplicity, than complex ornament. 
It is much in building as in the minor matter 


of dress—gay colors and tawdry ornaments 
captivate the vulgar eye—the refined taste 
selects only such as reason, fitness, and good 
sense fully approve. Any one, now-a-days, 
can get uparicketty wooden box with Gc thic 
ornaments, but only a clever architect, ora 
man of good taste and good sense, can de- 
sign a dwelling, which shall charm every one 
by its beauty of proportion, its chaste orna- 
ment, and its perfect fitness for the locality 
it is to adorn. 
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THE AMERICAN FLOWER GARDEN COMPANION, 
revised and enlarged. By EDWARD SAYERs. 
Third Edition. Cincinnati. J. A. JAmes. 1846. 
(12mo. 207 pp. 50 cts.) 


Tus is a very useful little volume for the 
novice, containing brief practical directions 
for the culture and management of all the 
most popular denizens of the flower garden. 
It is written ina plain and simple style, and 
is an excellent first book for those just be- 


coming interested in floriculture. From its 
having reached the third edition, we pre- 
sume it has been found, by the inhabitants 
of Cincinnati and the West generally, a 
timely and acceptable manual. Mr. Say- 
ERS is well known as a practical garden- 
er, and many excellent hints in this vo- 
lume are drawn from his own observations 
and experience in this climate. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


I. Our friend, Dr. Wm. Dartincronof 
Pennsylvania, well known as an accom- 
plished botanist, is, we are gratified to be 
able to announce, preparing for the press 
an AGRICULTURAL FLora, in which only 
those plants most interesting to the farmer, 
for their useful or pernicious properties, are 
to be described. It will be written in a popu- 
lar style, and will no doubt be a very va- 
luable guide to such of our farming popu- 
lation as are little- versed in the science of 
Botany, vet desirous to know something more 
of the plants and trees that surround them. 

II. The colored edition of our Fruits and 
Fruit Trees of America, which has been 
delayed for some time by the loss of the in- 
structions which accompanied the original 
drawings abroad, is now in progress, and 
will be published in very handsome style, 
early in December, by Witey & Putnam, 
New-York. 

III. The seventh edition, {plain) of this 
work on Fruits, will be put to press shortly. 
Several errors, which subsequent experience 


has detected, will be corrected in the forth- 
coming edition ; and it will be rendered as 
perfect as possible in the present state of 
our pomological knowledge. 
In the autumn of 1847, it is proposed to 
publish a SuppLement to the Fruits and 
Fruit Trees of America, containing des- 
_criptions of all new fruits of merit, which 
have proved worthy of notice, since the pre- 
| paration of the original work. This will 
| enable us to make use of all the materials 
| collected during the present season, and 
| (Deo volenti) the coming one; and we shall 
| hope to continue to receive from our kind 
| friends and correspondents, in various parts 
| of the country, specimens and notes, regard- 
| ing any native fruits of local origin, which 
they deem of first-rate quality, that may 
come under their observation—that we 
may ourselves form an opinion of their 
| merits. 
IV. We observe that a second edition has 
| been issued in Paris of M. Borrarp’s work, 
| [Art de composer et decorer les jardins.” 
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A Lonpon Criticism.—The English justly stand nounced by Mr. Barker. The Nectarine forming 
at the head of al] nations in the beautiful art of | the subject of this notice, is about the size of an 
Landscape Gardening, and the London Art Union, | Elruge, and like it in shape, except in being less 
a journal of reputation, devoted to the Arts, is | heart-shaped at the base. Its skin is pale, like that 
rather chary of its praise of American productions. | of the White Nectarine, where shaded, witha vio- 
We may be pardoned, therefore, for not being in- | let tinge next the sun. The flesh is white, ex- 
sensible to commendations like the following, | ceedingly tender, juicy, rich, and sugary, without 
which we find ina late number of that periodical. | the slightest trace of the flavor of prussic acid. 
It is extracted from a review of the 2d edition of | The stone is middle sized, ovate, with rather a 
our LANDSCAPE GARDENING: prominent sharp edge, very rugged, and of a cho- 

“<I f it was with some misgiving that we first | colate colour. The kernel is sweet, like a nut, 
opened this volume, such feeling quickly gave way | imparting nothing of the bitter-almond flavor. 
to cordial approbation; for it is one that has very | ‘he fruit of the Peach and Nectarine, partaking so 
agreeably disabused us of some prejudices and mis- | much as it does of the qualities of the bitter-al- 
conceptions, by convincing us that sound criticism | mond, must have been very deleterious in its un- 
and refined taste, in matters of art, are not confined | improved state. Mr. Knight, who himself suc- 
to this side of the Atlantic. Mr. DowniInG has.| ceeded in producing a melting Peach from an 
here produced a very delightful work; one that | Almond (figured ‘‘Hort. Trans.,” vol. iii. p. 1,) 
must be welcomed even in this country as a valua- | states that the Tuberes of Pliny must have been 
bie addition to what we ourselves already possess | swollen Almonds, or imperfect peaches ; and Du- 
on the same subjects, and which cannot fail to | hamel has given an account of a fruit which accu- 
prove of equally extensive and beneficial influence | rately corresponds with this description, being 
in America, where quite a new territory is opened | sometimes produced by a variety of Almond-tree 
for the exercise of the art of Decorated Landscape | in France. Mr. Knight adds: ‘ The bitterness, in 
Scenery, and its architectural accompaniments. The this case, I conclude can only arise from the pre- 
encouraging reception the book has met with, is it- | sence of the prussic acid, and as this acid, without 
selfa gratifying proof that the author’s countrymen | being extracted by distillation, operates very in- 
possess a relish for the elegant and humanizing pur- | juriously upon many constitutions, some explana- 
suits he treats of; and should they obtain from him | tion appears to be given of the cause why the 
some of the generous enthusiasm with which he | Peach was reported to possess deleterious qualities 
regards this * old world ” fatherland of ours, there | when it first came from Persia into the Roman 


would be less bitterness and asperity on our side | empire.” 
and on the other. 
* 


* Stipantur calathi et pomis, que barbara Persis 
@ . + * * 


Miserat (ut fama est) patriis armata venenis.”’ 
‘We have at least introduced to our readers a Columella, lib. 10. 
work which, such of them as are at all interested | The varieties of the Peach and Nectarine now 
in gardening, planting, or building, will become | generally cultivated, retain but little of the injuri- 
not only acquainted, but familiar with, as a judi- | ous properties acribed to the species by ancient 
cious instructor and agreeable companion.” authors; and, when well ripened, they can be 
seseee generally eaten with impunity, notwithstanding 
WorpDswortH’s FAVoRITE FLOWER. — Mr. | the slight prussic acid flavor which pervades even 
Wordsworth is fond of the Hollyhock, a partiality | their luscious sugary juice; but some constitutions 
scarcely deserved by the flower, but which marks | are liable to be effected by this trace. It was, in- 
the simplicity of his tastes. He had made a long | deed, considered unlikely that amelioration would 
avenue of them of all colors, from the crimson | be carried much farther. For at least a century 
hrown, to rose, straw-color, and white, and pleased | little improvement has been effected, and in every 
himself with having made proselytes to a liking | variety the kernels have proved intensely bitter. 
for them among his neighbors.—Foreign Cor. | But at last this is overcome; in the specimen above 
Tribune. ee 0 described, the deleterious quality considered inher- 
THE STANWICK NECTARINE.—Fruit of this new | ent in the species has disappeared; and Mr. Barker 
and extraordinary production was received Au- | himself informed me that his fruits with sweet 
gust 29, 1846, from the Right Hon. Lord Prudhoe, | kernels may be eaten as a full meal, in quantities 
in Whose garden at Stanwick-park it had ripened. | at any time of the day, and repeatedly, with per- 
His lordship obtained the variety from stones given | fect safety. Mr. Crawford Baillie, gardener to 
him by Mr. Barker, formerly Her Majesty's Vice | Lord Prudhoe, has furnished the following addi- 
Consul at Aleppo, and now residing near Suedia, | tional memorandum concerning the Stanwick Nec- 
or Souadiah, in Syria, whose favourable climate | tarine: ‘* The Stanwick Nectarine was raised from 
is peculiarly suitable for the cultivation of Asiatic | seeds sown in March,* 1843, and budded the same 
and European fruits. A year or two since he | autumn on the Bellegard Peach. In 1845 a few 
brought to this country, amongst other things, | flower-buds were produced near the ends of some 
Peaches and Nectarines with sweet kernels—such | of the strongest shoots, but the wood not being suf- 
varieties previously unknown in Europe, and pro- | ficiently ripe, they provedabortive. The tree on 
bably never heard of till their existence was an- | its own roots is a strong and robust grower, and 
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continues to grow late in autumn, and has hitherto 


retained its leaves throughout the winter. I have 
no doubt, however, that when worked upon Apri- 
cot, Plum, or Almond stocks, it will prove quite 
hardy, and bear well, even in the north of Eng- 
land. I may mention that the Nectarine is 14 days 
later than the Peach upon which it was worked,” 
—Journal of the London Horticultural Society. 


BATTLE OF THE BrEs.—On Thursday afternoon, 


the 18th, a farmer in the neighborhood of Twyn | 
Barlwm mountain, watching his flocks, when sud- | 


denly his attention was attracted by a buzzing 
noise, and a cloud of insects, almost to darken the 
air. Upon closer examination he found the mul- 
titude engaged in serious warfare, which lasted 
a considerable time, until heaps of the vanquished 
covered the ground, some without heads, others 


minus their wings, and others completely separa- | 


ted into two parts. They proved to be different 
sorts of the humble bee and honey bee. A friend 
assured me that he scraped together three or four 
bushels with his foot, and many persons carried 
away the slain in basketsful to show to their 
friends the result of this very unaccountable war- 
fare.—Monmouth Merlin Paper, Sept. 19. 
FoREIGN STRAWBERRIES.—A vessel named the 
Hannah, which has arrived at the port of Hull 
from Memel, had, with other productions, 15 cases 
of Strawberries on board. This is a novel article 
of importation from the place named, the produce 
of Prussia; and whether, with reference to the 
place of growth, or the late period of the season 
for the supply of the article, is as singular and re- 
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now, as in the time of Cortes; the same which 
Humboldt remarked centuries afterwards. In the 
| evening, these Indian women, in their canoes, 
| are constatly crowned with garlands of roses or 
poppies. Those who sit in the market, selling 
their fruit or their vegetables, appear as if they 
sat in bowers formed of fresh green branches and 
colored flowers. In the poorest village church 
the floor is strewed with flowers, and before the 
service begins, fresh nosegays are brought in and 
arranged upon the altar. The baby at its christen- 
| ening, the bride at the altar, the dead body in its 
We are told 


| 


| bier, are all adorned .with flowers. 
that in the days of Cortes, a bouquet of rare flowers 
was the most valuable gift presented to the ambas- 
sadors who visited the court of Montezuma, and it 
presents a strange anomaly, this love of flowers 
having existed along with their sanguinary wor- 
ship and barbarous sacrifices. 

We went the other evening on the canal, in a 
large canoe, with an awning, as far as the little 
village of Santa Anita, and saw, for the first time, 
the tar famed Chinampas, or floating gardens, which 
have now become fixtures, and are covered with 
vegetables, intermingled with flowers, with a few 
poor huts beside them, occupied by the Indians, 
who bring these to the city for sale. There were 
cauliflowers, chile, tomatoes, cabbages, and other 
vegetables, but I was certainly disappointed in their 
beauty. They are, however, curious, on account 
| of their origin. So far back as 1245, it is said, 
| the wandering Aztec or Mexicans arrived first at 
| Chapultepec, when, being persecuted by the princes 
| of Taltocan, they took refuge in a graup of islands 
| to the south of the lake of Tezeuco. Failing under 





markable an importation as we have of late had | the yoke of the Tezcucan kings, they abandoned 
occasion so frequently to record. — Gardener’s | their island home, and fied to Tezapan, where as 
Chronicle. |a reward for assisting the chiefs of that country 


| 
PROTECTING TENDER RosEs.—t!or protecting | 
Bourbon, Chinese, Tea-scented, and other Roses, 
on their own roots, nothing can be better than 
moss procured from shady banks or woods. It | 
should be placed round each plant, one or two/! 
inches from the stem and branches, not closer, and 
about nine inches or a foot thick. ‘This pre- | 
vents the ground from being frozen; and although | 
the tops of the shoots may be killed, they grow | 
vigorously from the root on the return of mild wea- 
ther. This covering may be applied early in De- | 
cember, [or as soon as the ground commences to 
freeze slightly —Ep.,}] and may remain around the 
plants till the end of March, or even later, if a cold 
backward spring.—Rivers’ Catalogue of Selected 
Roses. 1846. 


LovE oF FLOWERS, AND THE FLOATING GAR- 
DENS IN MeExico.—We have been making excur- 


| 
| 
| 
} 


in a war against other petty princes, they received 
their freedom, and established themselves in acity, 
to which they gave the name of Mexicalsingo, from 
Mejitli, their god of war,—now a collection of 
strong barns, and poor huts. But they did not 
settle there, for, to obey an oracle, they transport- 
ed themselves from this city to the islands east of 
Chapultepec, to the western side of lake Tezcuco. 
An ancient tradition had long been current amongst 
them, that wherever they should bebold an eagle 
seated upon a nopal (prickly pear,) whose roots 
pierced a rock, there they should found a great city. 

In 1325 they beheld this sign, and on the spot, 
in an island in the Jake, founded the first house of 

od—the Teocali, or Great Temple of Mexico. 
During all their wanderings, wherever they stopped, 
the Aztecs cultivated the earth, and lived upon 
what nature gave them. Surrounded by enemies, 
and in the midst of a lake where there are few fish, 


sions al] round the country, especially early in the | necessity and industry compelled them to form 
morning, before the sun is high, when the air is| floating fields and gardens on the bosom of the 


delightfully cool and refreshing. 
go to the Viga at six in the morning, to see the 
Indians bringing in their flowers and vegetables, 
by the canal. 


Sometimes we| waters. 


They weaved together the roots of aquatic plants, 
intertwined with twigs and light branches, until 


The profusion of sweet peas, double | they had formed a foundation sufficiently strong to 


poppies, blue bottles, stock gilliflowers, and roses, | support a soil formed of the earth which they drew 


I never saw equalled. 
canoe, looks as if seated in a floaiing flower gar- 
den. The same love of flowers distinguishes them 


Each Indian woman, in her | from the bottom of the lake; and on it they sowed 


their maize, their chili, and all other plants neces- 
sary for their support. These floating gardens 
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were about a foot above the water, and in the form 
of a long square. Afterwards, in their natural taste 
for flowers, they not only cultivated the useful, but 
the ornamental, and these small gardens multiply- 
ing, were covered with flowers and aromatic herbs, 
which were used in the worship of the gods, or 
were sent to ornament the palace of the emperor. 
The Chinampas along the canal of the Viga, are 
no longer floating gardens, but fixed to the main 
land, in the marshy grounds lying between the two 
great lakes of Chaleo and Tezcuco. <A _ small 
trench full of water separates each garden; and 
though now in this marshy land, they give but a 
faint idea of what they may have been, when they 
raised their flower crowned heads above the clear 
waters of the lake, and when the Indians, in their 
barks, wishing to remove their habitations, could 
tow along their little islands of roses, it is still a 
pretty and pleasant scene.—Calderon's Mexico. 


evening we drove to the orange grove, (near Hau- 
tapec,) where three thousand lofty trees are ranged 
in avenues, literally bending under the weight of 
their golden fruit and snowy blossoms. I never 
saw a more beautiful sight. Each tree is perfect, 
and lofty as a forest tree. The ground under their 
broad shadows is strewed with thousands of oranges, 
dropping in their ripeness, and covered with the 
white fragrant blossoms. The place is lovely, and 
every where traversed by streams of the purest wa- 
ter. We ate a disgraceful number of oranges, 
limes, guayavas, and all manner of fruits, and even 
tasted the sweet beans of the coffee plants. 

We spent the next morning in visiting the coffee 
mills, the great brandy works, sugar houses, &c., 
all which are in the highest order; and instrolling 
through the orange groves, and admiring the curi- 
ous and beautiful flowers, and walking among or- 
chards of loaded fruit trees—the calabash, papaw, 
mango, tamarind, citron,—also mameys, chiri- 
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others. When received in June, 1844, those which 
were simply wrapped in cotton and brown paper, 
had emitted roots, and the tops in most cases had 
grown considerably; while those coated with wax 
remained quite firm, and as fresh as when first 
packed, although they had been confined in the wax 
three months. The bulbs transmitted in cotton 
began to grow first; one soon showed symptoms 
of debility; while those sent in wax did not push 
till a month after they were potted, but then they 
grew strong and healthy. In one or two cases the 
bulbs perished in the coton, while the same kinds 
packed or coated in wax survived the journey.— 
M., in the London Hort. Magazine. 


NEW VEGETABLE; RHAFLOWER.—Mr. A, For- 
syth, the Earl of Shrewsbury’s gardener, at Alton 
Towers, in Staffordshire, suggests the use of the 
flower stalks of Rhubarb as an excellent addition to 
our list of culinary vegetables. He says—‘* We 

have been inthe habit of eating the leaves (foot- 
| stalks) of the Rhubarb plant for many years; ani 
| seeing that the fruit stalks were counted as waste, I 
| thought it very likely that they were the better 
| part of the plant, and [now find that the pouches 
| of unopened flowers, [i. e., compact clusters of 
buds.—Eb.,] bear the same relation to the leaves 
| of rhubarb, that cauliflowers do to cabbage leaves, 
| and may be obtained in great abundance, and that 
ata time—April—when all kinds of vegetables are 
| valuable. The pouches of flower buds are of a 
| beautiful colour, when dressed in the same man- 
| ner that rhubarb is usually dressed, and resemble 
the inside ofa fig; the flavor is milder than that 
| of rhubarb stalks; but I do not lookupon itso much 
in the light of an article for making farts of, as I 
do for its use as a boiled vegetable, to be used like 
Brocoli. Let no one take my opinion of this mat- 
ter, but let every one judge for himself, in the 
| spring, as soon as the flower stalks show them- 
selves. Asa matter of course, the plants should 


moyas, custard apples, and all the family of the | be grown in rich ground, and the pouches to be 
zapotes, white. black, yellow, and chico ; cayotes, | crisp should be got very young, and will require 
cocoas, cacahuates, aguacates, &c., &c., &c., a list | some care in cooking.—London Hort. Mag. 
without an end. weeeee 
Besides these, are an infinity of treescovered with | ForrEIGN CoRRESPONDENCE.—Paris, Sept. 10.— 
the brightest blossoms; one with large scarlet | The Potato blight has been for some time past 
flowers, most gorgeous in their coloring. and one | gradually extending in the western and southern 
whose blossoms are so like large pink silk tassels, | districts of France ; every week adds some new 
that if hung to the cushions of a sofa you could | locality. Last year the principal scene of infec- 
not discover them to be flowers. What prodigality | tion was in the north ; beyond Amiens to the fron- 
of nature in these regions. With what a lavish | tier of Belgium almost every field was more or 
hand she flings beauty and luxury to her tropical | less damaged, and in some districts a sound Potato 
children !—Madame Calderon's Mexico. | was hardly to be found; it was also, but in a mod- 
evecee | ified form, in some parts of Picardy, Normandy, 
TRANSMISSION OF BuLBS.—Considering the num- | and on the borders of the Rhone; now the crops 
ber of bulbs which are annually brought to this | are all but lost in some of the lowlands of Calva- 
country from very distai® foreign parts, it is a mat- | dos, Normandy, Touraine, on the Garonne, about 
ter of some importance to know the best means of | Toulouse, and from thence to the Mediterranean; 
preparing them for transmission. Some bulbs, re- | in several places near the Rhone, at Chamberry, 
ceived from India, had been experimentally pre. | and other parts of Sardinia and Italy, the loss is 
pared, and were sent to the garden of the Horti-. | still more extensive; in all these districts che late 
cultural Society for examination. We learn from | kinds have suffered most; at present [ have not 
the Society’s Journal, that one half the bulbs were | heard that it has made any progress in centrai 
simply wrapped in cotton, while the other portion | France; in the neighborhood of Paris, we are al- 
(the same kinds of bulbs) were incrusted in a kind most entirely free from taint. 
of white-wax, and covered with cotton like the 


I have from time to 


time visited the various markets and seen but very 
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little; in fact, no disease among the early kinds; 
as to the later varieties, but very few have yet been 
taken up. ‘The season hss been so exceedingly 
dry and hot during the months of June, July and 
August, that the crops cannot be otherwise than 
deficient, and [am perfecily certain that around 
Paris there will not be halfan average crop, I might 
even say one-fourth, The red spider, thrip, and 
drouth, have done almost as much mischief as the 
blight; good kinds are selling from 8 to 12 frances 
the 100 kilos— (6s. 6d. to 10s. for 2U01bs.) All kinds 
of vegetables and fruit (with the exception of 
Melons, Grapes and Walnuts,) are at least one- 
half dearer than last year. I have just returned 
from a tour throughout the whole length and 
breath of Belgium and Rhenish Prussia, which I 
am happy to say present a very different appear- 
ance to what they did last autumn; then a sound 


Potato was scarcely to be seen, which, added to | 


the shortness in Rye and Oats, created an almost 
universal alarm of famine; not only Potatoes, but 
Turnips, Carrots, and every kind of grain, are 
generally good, and not far from an average crop 
From Courtrai to Ghent the farmers are every- 
where busy getting up the late crops, rather from 
fear of wet weather than actual necessity. Early 
Potatoes are abundant in the markets of this last 
place, and almost entirely free from specks. ‘The 
price asked for red kidneys was 10 and 12 francs the 
sack of 200 lbs.; late kinds did not look so well, 
and sold from 7 to 10 frances. Towards Antwerp 
there is said to be a full crop of kidneys, and per- 
fectly sound; but I saw many places where the 
blight had evidently attacked the late ones. At 


| good; 
- | ed, 
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Bruges and West Flanders fear was entertained for 
those still in the ground, although actual disease 
had not exhibited itself to any great extent. At 
Brussels I saw none in the fields, and those in the 
markets looked sound. At Malines and Louvain 
the people were all busy, and the yield seemed 
good. A friend living in an agricultural district, 
near Malines, told me that he had not seen or even 
heard of any disease among the early Potatoes, and 
that generally the farmers were satisfied with the 
crops. Last season they were everywhere de- 
stroyed. Further east, towards St. Trond and 
Liege, I was told that here and there they were 
bad, but I saw nothing of it. I went into a field 
that was being dug up, and certainly did not see a 
single root tainted; on the contrary, they appear- 
ed plentiful, full sized, and sound. In this neigh- 
borhood last year the disease was universal, and 
in its worst form. The present prices are 6 to 8 
francs round, and 7 to 12 francs for the kidneys. 
Towards Aix and Cologne they did not look so 
the stems appeared in many places blight- 
At Frankfort, I understand, the late kinds are 


| partially affected; but by no means so much as last 
| year. 
' north of France and Belgium, I am fully persuad- 


From what I have myself witnessed in the 


ed there will not be one-fourth of the loss of 
1845, and I find from a report just made by the 
Government committee sitting at Ghent, that they 
entertain but little fear either as to quantity or 
quality, and that it is expected there will be at 
least 7-10ths of the crop saved, while last year the 


loss was at least 8-10ths of the whole.—Garde- 
ner’s Chronicle. 
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PEACHEs IN WESTERN NeEw-YorkK.—Your dis- 
tant readers should understand that the term ‘*Wes- 
tern New-York,” has two significations: a whig, 


when boasting of large political majorities, refers | 
to that part of the state lying west of Cayuga | 


bridge; but when spoken of as a fruit-growing 
region, a strip along the southern shore of Lake 
Ontario, about a hundred miles long and forty wide, 
should limit its meaning. 
southwest of that district, the climate and soil are 
such that the finer fruits do not flourish, except in 
a few locations. In and near the valley of the 
Genesee, we are signally favored, and boast much 
of the vigor of our trees, and the quality and quan- 
tity of our fruit. 


| 


young as they do in Delaware and New-Jersey, 
but to counterbalance that their life is several times 
as long; in fact we do not consider an orchard in 
good bearing at an age when our southern neigh- 
bors find theirs worn out. With good care, a 


| peach tree twenty years old would not be con- 


| 


sidered superannuated; though few attain that age 


| because they break down from the weight of fruit 


To the east, south and | 


accumulated at the ends of their long branches, 
or become so unsightly from the want of proper 
heading back, that they are removed to make room 
for a younger stock—but diseased they seldom or 
never are. Ina few instances, trees brought here 
from New-Jersey have died of the yellows; but 


Most of the storms and cold | with the tree perished the disease, and I do not 


winds that come sweeping down Lake Erie, pass | now know a single one which has a sy mptom of 


over our heads or down the Niagara river dnd | that malady. 


The best peach orchard in this 


Lake Ontario, leaving the latter at its southeastern county was set several years since with trees from 
shore, making that district and the corresponding | an infected district, but it has never exhibited a 
one of Lake Erie nearly similar in climate and | trace of the yellows, and produces fruit that would 


productions, Canada raises but little fruit: 
markets are open all around us, accessible by means 
of the lake, our canals and railroads. 


Our peach trees do not bear heavy crops as | able. 


thus | be admired even inthe markets of New-York and 


Philadelphia. 
This season has been early and generally favor- 
The market of Rochester opened on the 
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12th of August with the Early Purple,* a speci- 
men of which I sent you a few days since. From 
that time the favorite varieties have been the Ear- 
ly Anne, Honest John, Royal Kensington, Yellow 
Alberge, Walter’s Early, and Crawford’s Early 
Melocoton; to-day the Oldmixon Freestone makes 
its appearance, selling readily at $2 per bushel. 
The price of these varieties cultivated with care, 
has been from $2 to $5 per basket. For a few days 
$1 only was received, except for selected Craw- 
fords and Kensingtons, Our careful cultivators | 
find no difficulty in selling their fruit at good pri- | 
ces, while those who neglect their trees, except to 
mow the hay under them once or twice in the 
summer, may hawk their sour peaches through the 
streets at fifty cents a bushel, and find a dull mar- 
ket even at that price. 

In early days, i. e. some fifteen or twenty years 
since, good peaches were plenty here in their sea- 
son at from twenty-five to fifty cents a bushel, but | 
they were not raised by those who devoted much 
attention to the subject; consequently their trees 
perished from neglect, and the prices of the fruit 
did not, in their estimation, warrant the setting 
out of young orchards. Now our market is sup- 
plied from orchards carefully cultivated; our fruit 
is not merely good, it is first rate. With the qua- 
lity have improved the demand and price, though 
the latter will undoubtedly be somewhat reduced, 
when the thousands of young trees set within the 
past few years come into bearing. In the mean 
time the knowing ones are reaping golden har- 
vests, well earned and well deserved. Yours truly, 
J. W. Bissell. Rochester, Aug. 8. 


A BuDGET oF QuERIEs.— Dear Sir: What pro- 
portion of common tar, mixed with milk, will 
make a paint that will protect nursery trees against 
rabbits, and yet be harmless to the trees? [ANs. 
Just enough to give it the consistency of paint.— 
Ep.] 

I have tried several times to produce the Black 
Spruce Fir from the seed of young trees, say from 
five to nine feet high. I shake them from the cones, 
and cover them over lightly in a good soil; but I 
have never yet been able to make them sprout. 
Will the seed from trees of that size vegetate ? 
Do any or all evergreen seeds require soaking to 
make them sprout ? What is the management ne- 
cessary to grow most kinds of evergreens from 
the seed? Where can good seed be obtained ? 
[ANns.—The seeds of evergreens, in order to vege- 
tate, must be sown in autumn, as soon as they are 
ripe. A deep mellow border must be made ina 
shady situation. Sow the seeds upon the top of 
the well pulverized soil, and then cover them very 
lightly with some very fine sand or leaf mould 
from the woods. Afterwards cover the surface of 
the bed with branches of evergreens till spring, 
when they should be removed and the seeds will 
vegetate. The only certain mode of getting ever- 
green seeds to vegetate, is to plant them in large 
shallow boxes, which are about six inches deep. 


* Not the true Early Purple, but probably our Early York, 
a serrated leaved peach, and on the whole not surpassed by 
auy early variety. —Ep. 


_It contains one and two seeds. 
' leaves, by which, with the description, you may 
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After the seeds are sown in these, as just described, 
place the boxes inacold frame, i. e. a mere empty 
frame covered with glass, on the north side of a 
fence or building. Here they may remain till 
spring, when the lights should be taken off. Here 
also the boxes should be allowed to remain all the 
next season, and watered as often as they appear 
dry. In this way nearly every seed will vegetate, 
and the plants will be fit to transplant into the 
nursery rows the ensuing spring.—ED. ] 

Would you consider it safe to transplant the 
peach, or any other tree, the first spring after ino- 
culation? ([Searcely. The inoculation should 


_grow one year before transplanting. But with 


care they may be removed in the bud.—Eb.] 
What one variety of strawberry would you re- 


comment as best adapted to extensive culture for 


market ? [Hovey s Seedling and Black Prince.— 
Ep.] 

Not being a botanist, I am desirous to know 
whether a certain kind of thorn that grows in this 
neighborhood, is what you call the Buckthorn; or 
whether it is the same as any other kind of thorn 
for hedges, noticed or described by you. Grow- 
ing alone, it forms a round compact head, seldom 
reaching a greater height than ten or twelve feet. 
When not clipped or eaten off, the branches are 
uniform in size, generally grow round a centre 
stem, are numerous, and well supplied with single 
straight thorns. ‘The blossoms are small, white, 
and in clusters; the leaves are smooth, glossy, and 
evenly serrated. The fruit is small, round, and is 
now (Sept. 15) of a light red color, but unripe. 
I send you some 


possibly recognize and name it. I have seen small 
bushes of this shrub, that had been nibbled off by 
sheep and eattle, that were almost impenetrable to 
a bird. For a hedge it has many advantages over 
the Honey Locust, among which are its more 
compact and even habit of growth, and its being 
much less disposed to throw up distant suckers. If 
I were to select some native plant which is pre- 
eminently valuable for a hedge plant (as a fence 
not for ornament alone) I would point unhesitating- 
ly to this thorn. But its claims to beauty are not 
few. In spring its blossoms are quite ornamental, 
and in midsummer its dark and glossy leaves and 
dense foliage render it very beautiful. Its princi- 
pal fault is, that it drops its leaves early, but then 
the red fruit is pretty and conspicuous. [The 
leaves sent us appear to be those of the Crategus 
crus-galli, commonly known as the Cockspur or 
Newcastle thorn, a native species of Hawthorn. 
The description given of the plant also corres- 
ponds with this species. It is one of the very 
best of all thorns for hedges in this country. In 
some parts of the country—those long cultivated 
—zthe borer is fatal to all the species of Hawthorn, 
and hence, in such districtsthe Buckthorn, a total- 
ly different plant, is preferred. It is very rapid 
growing, hardy, and no insect will touch it—Eb.] 

Your remarks onthe Yellow and Seed Locusts, 
in the July number of the Horticulturist, were 
very opportune. I was about to plant outa nur- 
sery of see! locust for post timber, supposing it to 
be the Yellow Locust. [ used to hear much of 
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the Yellow and Black Locust, but in making par- 


ticular inquiries, in order to distinguish them, I | son. 
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be happy to furnish you with cuttings in due sea- 
1 am very truly yours, Alex. H. Steven: 


could not find out whether the one cultivated here | Astoria, Long-Island, 15th Sept. 1846. 


was the yellow or black; and I had concluded it 
was the yellow. Your reply to W. H. F., how- 
ever, makes it clear that it is the Seed Locust. 

It has been a matter of surprise to me and to 
many Others, that you should speak so lightly, in 
your ** Landscape Gardening,” of the claims of the 
Locust as an ornamental tree. Since it has been 
cultivated here, it has been considered the most 
beautiful of all trees of its size in this climate. 
Its exceedingly vigorous and rapid growth, when 
quite young—the ease with which it is transplant- 
ed—and the light, airy, and graceful luxuriance 
of its dark green foliage—render it deserving of 
the rank it has taken, as the favorite tree of this 
region. F, J. Scott. Toledo, Ohio. 

[If our correspondent will wait till the Locust 
attains the age of fifty or sixty years, he will agree 
with us in our estimation of the Locust as an or- 
namental tree. Nothing can well be prettier than 
the Locust for the first ten or fifteen years after 
being planted—and we have cheerfully borne tes- 
timony to the freshness and varied beauty of its 
tints at that time. But as a full grown tree, the 
Locust is undeniably meagre and poor when com- 
pared with the grand and massive Oaks, Elms, 
Maples, and other fine trees which belong to this 
country.—Eb.] 





THE PAULOWNIA.—We saw while visiting the 
gardens of Messrs. PArsons & Co., of Flushing, 
L. I., that their largest specimens of this new or- 
namental tree, we believe the oldest in the coun- 
try, has formed clusters of fine flower buds, which 
may be expected to open next April or May. This 
will, we presume, be the first tree of the kind to 
flower on this side of the Atlantic. 

A specimen of the Paulownia in our own grounds 
has made a leading shoot this summer 18 feet long. 
Some of the leaves measured two feet and a quar- 
ter across. The general habit of the tree, how- 
ever, is much like that of the Catalpa. 


RAPELJE’s SEEDLING PEAR.—Dr. STEVENS of 
New-York, has favored us with the following no- 
tice and outline of a pear, which appears to be a 
variety of merit. Another season, we hope to 
see specimens of the fruit, that we may be able to 
judge of its excellence ourselves. 

Dear Sir—I wish to make known, through your 
valuable publication, the existence in this neigh- 
borhood, of a seedling pear, of unsurpassed excel- 
lence, and which, as I am informed, is entirely 
unknown to any of our commercial gardeners. It 
is now ripe, 15th Sept. In size and flavor, much 
like the Doyenné blanc, the favorite old Virgalieu 
of our market, now become scarce. Its color, 
when fully ripe, is a brownish yellow or russet. 
Its form is peculiarly beautiful. If it be divided 
on a plane, about two-thirds of the distance from 
the insertion of the stem to the calyx, the stem 
end will form a regular pyramid, the other moiety 
a half sphere. The stem is long, not inserted in- 
to a depression, and the calyx is very slightly hol- 
lowed. I have budded it on quince stocks, and shall 





Fig. 62. The Rapelje Seedling. 


P.S. Can you give me any information on the 
cracking and hardening of pears? I have lost all 
my Virgalieus by this malady this season. This 
leads me to hail with particular pleasure the advent 
of the Rapalje Seedling, which worthily replaces it. 
A. H. 8. 

Dr. Stevens will find the article in this number, 
on ‘renovating outcasts,” exactly to meet his 
wants.—Eb. 


HorTICULTURAL NoTES TAKEN AT PLYMOUTH.— 
Having learned that there was to be an exhibition 
of the Plymouth Horticultural Society, now in its 
infancy, and having never, (to our confusion and 
shame be it said) visited Plymouth Rock, we took 
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the cars on Saturday last, and soon found ourselves 
in that ancient place, so dear to the recollection 
of every true American, We could not take an ob- 
servation until we had place.t our feet upon the 
far-famed rock. Having performed our pilgrim- 
age to that place, and visited some other interest- 
ing localities, we proceeded to the hall where the 
exhibition was to take place. We were not a lit- 
tle disappointed at the small number of inhabitants 
who seemed to be interested in the exhibition, | 
and the small number of contributors; but what | 
was lacking in interest in the multitude, was made | 
up by the enthusiasm of a few men of taste, and | 
by the remarkably fine specimens of pears and | 
other fruit. We can truly say that we have never | 
seen an equal number of dishes of fruit at an exhi- | 
bition of the Massachusetis Horticultural Society, | 
where there were so many perfect specimens. | 

From Col. ‘thomas, President of the Society, | 
there were exhibited the Heathcot, St. Michael, | 
Seckel, Iron, St. Ghislain, Beurre Diel, Pitts’ Ma- | 
rion, Marie Louise, Napoleon, and Swans Egg 
Pears; also Peaches. 

From Jos. Cushman, Seckel, Louise bonne de | 
Jersey, Bartlett, and Duchesse d Angouléme Pears; | 
also Nectarines grown in the open air, (fine speci- | 
mens;) and extra fine Isabella Grapes, highly co- 
lored; Seedling Peaches, Dahlias, ete. 

From G. P. Fowler, remarkable specimens of | 
Easter Beurre and Bartlett Pears; also large clus- 
ters of Sweetwater Grapes, grown in the open air, 
berries very large, and free from the least appear- 
ance of Mildew. 

There were fine Peaches from Messrs. Barnes 
and Weston. 

From G. Gilbert, a fine display of Verbenas, 
Pansies, Double Balsams, and other cut flowers. 

From A. Jackson, Bartlett and St, Michael Pears, 
Pumpkin Sweet Apples, etc. 

‘From J.Washburn, Pears—Louise Bonne de Jer- | 
sey, Louis, Fulton, Passe Colmar, Pitts’ Maria, 
Easter Beurre, Napoleon, Beurre Diel, Bartlett, 
Catillac, Bell, Flemish Beauty, Duchesse d' Angou- 
leme, Wilkinson and Marie Louise; Apples—Hub- 
bardston Nonsuch, Minister and the Holmes Ap- 
ple. This last variety is a native, highly esteem- 
ed as a winter apple, a great bearer, fine flavor, 
of a medium size. Very superior Orange or Ap- 
ple Quinces, Isabella Grapes, Dahlias, Phloxes. 

We noticed in almost every garden where the 
Pear was cultivated, that the fruit was extra large 
and very fair. Inthe garden of Mr. Fowler, who 
is a mechanic of small means, with a small piece 
of land, not more than the eighth of an acre, we 
saw some specimens of beautiful cultivation. He 
had a Sieulle Pear tree trained in the quenouille | 
style, which we thought a model for this kind of 
training. It was perhaps, eight or nine feet high; 
the branches were made to grow in a pendant man- 
ner, by twine tied to their extremities, and brought 
down to the ground, and fastened with pegs; the 
tree formed a perfect pyramid of foliage from the | 
ground upward, and was well furnished with fruit. 
Mr. F. describes the fruit to be of the first quali- 
ty, and he sold it readily last year at $1.50 per 
dozen. It was not now quite in eating order, but 
it looked very fine. His Easter Beurre pears were 











of extraordinary size and beauty, as were his 
Beurre Diels, and some few other varieties which 
he cultivates. His garden is directly upon the 
seashore, and fully exposed: soil naturally hea- 
vy, but made light by gravel and sand. ‘The 
training of his Sweetwater, Isabella, and Catawba 
Grapes, was done in the most systematic manner. 
‘The vines are young, and were now bearing on 
wood trained horizontally within a foot of the 
ground—large clusters of fruit, composed of large 
berries and very fair, were kept from the dirt by 
a layer of salt hay. We have not seen any thing 
in the cultivation of the grape in the open air 
finerthanthis. ‘The wood for the next year’s crop 
is trained in a perpendicular manner. 

In Mr J. Washburn’s garden, we were also very 
much pleased to see the vigorous growth of his 
trees, ani the beauty and perfection of the fruit. 
He is engaged in trade and mechanical business, 
and devotes but asmall portion of his time to his 
garden, and would not be called among gardeners, a 
very clean cultivator, but we have never seen more 
vigorous trees nor finer fruit. We were somewhat 
surprised at this at first, for the soil appeared to 
be a light, sandy and gravelly loam, very arid, 
with a southwestern exposure. We found, how- 
ever, upon examination, that the soil was rich 
with micaceous sand, that his ground had been 
plentifully dressed with dock mud, and that he 
was careful to collect and apply to his trees, the 
parings of horse's hoofs from the blacksmith’s, 
and other substances, which would account for 
their health and vigor. We found Mr. W. quite 
an amateur in fruiff} and having under cultivation 
all the desirable pears, plums, and other fruit 
worthy of a place in the garden. We are pleased 
to see that a society has been formed in the Old 
Colony ; that a few intelligent and persevering 


'individuals are at the helm; that they have had 


their first annual exhibition, which, however hum- 
ble, augurs well for the future, and of which they 
have no occasion to be ashamed, but otherwise; 
one which they may justly be proud of. We wish 
them prosperity andsuecess. J.B. Boston, Oct. 
ee...» °: teres 

Mr. Ives’ Nore on Satt.—The short article on 
the plum, which I forwarded you some time since, 
has called forth the inquiry, ‘how much salt is 
contained in a hogshead.”? A Massachusetts hogs- 
head contains eight bushels. 

In applying salt to the land, it should be done 
during the winter or toward the spring, say in 
March, previous to the swelling of the buds. 

I spread it upon the surface, where it remained 
until the ground was in a sufficient state to work, 
and it was then dug in to the depth of a New- 
England spade. 

I have, the past season, used rock-weed, taken 
wet from the sea-shore, in planting potatoes, plac- 
ing the weed in drills about three feet distant, and 
placing a small or cut potato at each end of the 
weed, and covering about four inches. ‘The crop 
was good, and entirely free from the rot or wire- 
worm. Yourstruly, J. M. Ives. Salem, Mass» 
Oct. 10th, 1846. 

[As a remedy for the curculio, salt should also 
be applied to the surface of the ground, when the 
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fruit containing the insect begins to drop—usually 
in June. See our Fruits and Fruit Trees, page 
269.—Eb.] Mee 
THE HEATHCOT PEAR.—I send you some speci- 
mens of this most excellent native pear. [ have, for 
some years, considered the Heathcot a variety of 
first rate excellence, equal to a good White Doyen- 
né; the tree hardy, and a good and constant bear- 
er. M. P. Wilder. Boston, Oct. 17th, 1846. 
‘(Justice was scarcely done to this pear in our 
work on Fruits. It is of fine quality, and has, as 
Col. WILDER remarks, the excellent, hardy, vigor- 
ous and productive habit belonging to most of our 
native fruits—which many European sorts are de- 
ficient in. We recommend it to more general at- 
tention.—Eb.] 


eeeeee 


CHRISTIANA MELon.—This is the name of a new 
melon possessing qualities of great merit, which 
has been originated by that zealous cultivator of 
good fruits, Capt, Lovett, of Beverly, Mass. 

It appears to be a cross between the Citron and 
the Netted Nutmeg melons, partaking somewhat of 
the characteristics of both these standard varieties. 

Its superiority to all other melons for New-Eng- 
land, and, we may add, all the northern part of the 
Union, where the season is not always quite long 
enough for the melon, is the very short time it 
requires to perfect its fruit, 

We have seen, this season, a square planted with 
this variety, in Col. WILDER’s garden, Dorchester, 
which, for abundant product, and excellence of 
the fruit, would compare well with either of the 
two standard sorts named. Yet these Christiana 
melons were grown on plants produced from seeds 
sown in the open hills as late as the middle of June. 
The ordinary varieties, planted so late, would not 
have matured a single fruit in the latitude of Bos- 
ton. 
Christiana melon will be an invaluable sort for 


northern gardens, where the Citron melon finds | 


the season too short to arrive at its maturity at the 
usual time. We recommend the large seed dealers 
to introduce into general culture so valuable a va- 
riety. 

SELECTION OF CHOICE HARDY FRUITS.—A sub- 
scriber and correspondent desires us to give him 
a selection of good fruits, ‘of hardy character,” 
fitted for the climate of the Middle States, ‘* such 
as are generally considered sorts of merit, not new 
or rare varieties merely, but which experience 
has proved really good.” 

We beg leave to offer him the following selec- 
tion, as likely to meet his views, comprising hardy 
varieties, from early to late in their maturity. 

Twelve Apples—Large Early Harvest, Ameri- 
can Summer Pearmain, Large Yellow Bough, Red 
Astrachan, Summer Queen, Fall Pippin, Jersey 
Sweeting, Porter, Baldwin, English Russet, Rox- 
bury Russet, Rhode-Island Greening, Yellow Bell- 
fleur. 

Twelve Pears.— Bloodgood, Bartlett, Beurre 
Diel, Beurre Bosc, Bezi de la Motte, Dix, Flemish 
Beauty, Heathcote, Marie Louise, Seckel, White 
Doyenne, Beurre d’Aremberg. 

Twelve Plums.—Bleecker’s Gage,Imperial Gage, 
Prince’s Yellow Gage, Diapree Rouge, Jefferson, 


31 


It is easy to see, from this fact, that the | 
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Autumn Gage, Lombard, Red Gage, Washington, 
Purple Favorite, Frost Gage, Coe’s Golden Drop. 
Twelve Peaches.—Early York, George IV., Old 
Mixon Freestone, Red Rareripe, Bergen Yellow, 
Crawford’s Late Melocoton, Brevoort, Cooledge’s 


Favorite. Large white Cling, Morris’s Red Rare- 

ripe, Favorite, Heath Cling. 

Twelve Cherries.—Black Tartarian, Black Eagle, 

Early White Heart, Downton, Downer’s Late, 

Manning’s Mottled, Flesh-colored Bigarreau, El- 

ton, Belle de Choisy, Mayduke, Kentish, Knight's 

| Early Black. 

In the above list we have omitted many fruits 
of high excellence, either because they are not of 
the hardiest character, or because their excellence 
depends too much upon the care and culture they 
receive, to come within the prescribed limits, 


NURSERYMEN’S LABELS.—I have found the fol- 
lowing a very expeditious mode of printing labels 
for fruit trees, where a large number of each kind 
is wanted. These labels are much neater and 

|more legible, than those prepared by the usual 
| mode of marking with a pencil, and have altuge- 
| ther a more business-like appearance. 

The name which it is intended to print, is set 
with common printing types, in a small case or 

| chase, which may be made entirely of wood, with 
the exception of a plate of metal for the bottom 
'of the types to rest upon. Common printer’s ink 
is applied with the finger, and the strip of wood 
intended for the label is then laid upon the face 
of the types, and by means of a small wooden 
lever, about a foot long, and witha breadth equal 
to the length of the label, is made to press firmly 
upon them. An impression of the name is thus 
made as clear and distinct as a printed name on 
paper. About one-tenth of an inch is a convenient 
size for the letters; and from the legible and com- 
pact form of the name, the labels may be made 
much smaller than usual, and consequently be less 
| clumsy, and not so liable to be torn off. Half an 
inch wide, and two and a half inches long, are 
sufficient dimensions for any name. A very thin 
coat of white lead paint upon the face of the label, 
previously well dried, will cause a clearer impres- 
sion; but without this the letters will be sufficient- 
ly distinct for all practical purposes. The label 
|meed not necessarily be perfectly smooth and 
straight, as the pressure of the lever brings all 
parts of its face in contact with the types. Some 
practice is needed before perfection is reached in 
the printing. 

A few hundred labels of each name may be 
printed before changing the types, in one half the 
time or less required for writing them, and may 
be kept tied up in bundles until needed for use. A 
few typesof each letter will be sufficient and may 
be selected in proper proportion by any printer. 
J. J. Thomas. Macedon, 10 mo., 1846. 








Tue AppLtE BorER.—One of the surest means 
to destroy the borers in apple trees, is to makea 
solution of potash, two pounds to a gallon of wa- 
ter, which must be injected into the hole, where 
the borer has entered, by means of a syringe, 
holding half a pint. 7. 
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WorCESTER HoRTICULTURAL EXHIBITION.—The 
Horticultural Society of Worcester, Mass., held 
their annual exhibition on the eighth of October, 
and, as usual, made a fine display of fruits and 
flowers. As it was also the annual festival of the 
Worcester County Agricultural Society, the day on 
which the farmers of the county, and numerous 
visitors from different parts of the state, congre- 
gate in great numbers, multitudes of visitors 
thronged the hall during the day, and no doubt 
returned to their respective homes highly pleased 
with what they had seen in the way of horticul- 
tural improvements, and with a determination to 
follow the noble example set them by their Wor- 
cester brethren. For our own part, we can hardly 
find language to express the gratification we ex- 


perienced, in witnessing the fine spirit apparent | 


in the members of the Society, and in the entire 
success that had attended their efforts in getting 
up a show so creditable to themselves. 

In consequence of the crowded sta’e of the hall, 
and the short time that could be devoted to the 


exhibition, we could not give the various fruits so | 


critical an examination as we could have desired; 
but enough was seen to satisfy us it was an improve- 
ment over any of the previous displays by this 
Society, which we have witnessed, and also to con- 
firm us in the opinion that Worcester and its vici- 
nity can produce as fine fruits, of every sort, con- 
genial to the climate, as can be raised in any other 
section of the state or country. 

Pears were exhibited in great variety and per- 


fection, including most of our select and choice | 


sorts. Some of the specimens were very large 
and beautiful, We did not have time to take the 
names of the contributors, nor did we know who 
exhibited a dish of Louise bonne de Jersey pears, 
unparalleled for their size and beauty, which, 
without flattery, were the most perfect specimens 


of this delicious variety we had seen; nor do we | 


remember who had the honor of raising those 
large and beautiful Seckels, three times the ordi- 
nary size. There were also very large Easter 
Beurres, Duchesse d’Angouléme and Dix, froma 
tree five years from the bud; (this sort has the 
character of being a much longer time coming in- 
to bearing;) Brown Beurre, very large and fine; 
Marie Louise, extra fine; Flemish Beauty, Urba- 
niste, Josephine, Capiaumont, Beurre Diel, Glout 


Morceau, Sieulle, St. Michael's, Bartlett, Capsheaf, | 


Vicar of Wakefieid, Napoleon, Belle Lucrative, 


Thompson, Jalousie, St. Ghislain, Iron, Pound, | 
Bezi de la Motte, and many other varieties too | 


numerous to mention. The show of pears was 


excellent, but they were, if possible, eclipsed by | 


the greater beauty of the apples, which were very 
numerous, of large size and fair. 
among the great number exhibited, the following 


sorts, viz., The Marlborough Sweet, a large hand- | 


some apple with dark red stripes; Maiden’s Blush, 
beautiful; New-York Spice, very superior flavor; 
Winter Sweet, fine; Pound Sweet, very large; 
Fall Pippin; Blue Pearmain, large; Baldwins, 
three on one twig, weighing 33! ounces; Dutch 


Codlin; Fall Harvey, large; a beautiful red-striped | 


apple from Boylston, of medium size, in eating, 
flavor very fine, flesh tender, superior to the Lys- 


We noticed, | 
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com; Roxbury Russets, very large and fair; R. [. 
Greenings, large; Lyscom; Quince ‘Tart, a beau- 
tiful large red apple; BlushsSweet; Porter; New- 
town Pippin; Yellow Sweeting; Ribston Pippin; 
Nonsuch; Hubbardston Nonsuch; Pennock’s Red 
Winter; Pumpkin Sweet; Sweet Pippin; Orange 
Sweet; Hapgood; Mother; Black Gilliflower; 
White Harvey, weighing thirteen ounces, with 
many other varicties. 

Peaches were exhibited in great variety, consi- 
dering the lateness of the season; including many 
good seedlings, some of them fine. There were 
| etxra fine specimens of Blood peach, so highly es- 
|teemed for preserving, and some dishes of Late 
| Crawford and other well known late sorts. Also 

Nectarines grown in the open ground, of good 
flavor; numerous dishes of large quinces; grapes 
grown under glass, as well as those of outdoor cul- 
ture, including Black Hamburgh, Sweetwater, Isa- 
bella, Catawba and native varieties. We noticed 
|a few plums, also melons, and a general assortment 
| of fine vegetables. 

The floral part of the exhibition was very re. 
spectable, and consisted of Dahlias in great varie- 
ty, Verbenas, and cut flowers, a large Urange tree, 
with fruit, and other plants and ornaments which 
_ we had not time sufficient to examine. 

There appears to be a spirit of emulation and 
inquiry among the different horticultural societies 
of the State, that will be the means of giving to 

' horticulture a powerful impulse. If we mistake 
| not, some of the county societies are hard on the 
heels of the mother society, who must bestir her- 
self if she desires to maintain the enviable posi- 
tion she now has the honor of possessing. J. B. 
Boston, Oct. 10, 1846. 


THE PLumM TREE—QUERIES —As a subscriber, 
allow me a question or two regarding the plum. I 
have never succeeded in raising this fruit well. I 
have clayey or light loamy soil. Where would you 
advise me to plant thistree? Your friend. G. 
Morris. Morrisania, Oct. 17, 1846. 

{It is always difficult to obtain crops of the 
plum on light soils—the curculio, the great enemy 
of this fruit, finding so excellent a nursery in the 
mellow ground. Therefore, always plant plums. 
if possible, inheavyland. The best crops we havu 
ever seen, have grown on a stiff yellow clay. 

The plum that succeeds best on very light soils, 
and bears abundant crops, is the Lombard (Bleeck- 
er’s Scarlet of some.)—Eb.] 

THE CHERRY TREE AT THE SoutTH.—Scarcely 
any one here has yet been able to raise any cher- 
ries to perfection; and if you can suggest any pro- 
cess by which fruit can be secured, I will take it 
as a great favor. You know the climate of Mo- 
bile; the soil where I intend planting is a sandy 
soil, congenial tothe wildcherry. Your obt. servt. 
R. Haswell. Mobile, Ala., Oct. 8, 1846. 

[The sun is too powerful for the cherry at the 
south. Plant the trees, therefore, in a rather 
cool, northern exposure, as the north side of build- 
ings, and sheath the trunks with straw. Budded 


on the common Pie Cherry, or the Morello stock, 
/no doubt the finer sorts would bear and thrive bet- 
\ter at the south than on the Mazzard stock.—Epb.] 
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MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


Eighteenth Annual Exhibition.—Report of the 
Committee of Arrangements. 


The Annual Exhibition of Fruits, Flowers, Floral Decora- 
tions and Vegetables, took place in the Hall of the Society, 
School-street, on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, Sept. 
16th, 17th and 1sth, 1846, and the Committee who had charge 
of the general arrangements congratulate the Society on its 
entire success. The weather during the three days was de- 
lightful, and the Hall was filled to its utmost capacity, a greater 
portion of the time by our most estimable citizens, strangers 
that thronged the city at that busy season of the year, and the 
members of the Society with their families, thus fulfilling a 
prediction of a former committee, that the time would soon 
come when a more spacious room would be required to dis- 
play the rapidly increasing productions of the members of the 
Society. The sub-committee to whom was assigned the duty 
of preparing the Hall for the reception of the different products, 
added another centre table, which gave more space for the 
display of Fruits, but deemed it expedient to leave the Hall as 
it was left by the architect to show its own fair proportions, 
and not attempt any studied decorations other than such as 
might be offerred by the several contibutors in the shape of 
wreaths, bouquets, and Floral designs, and by a judicious dis- 
position of them, to avoid an excess of ornament and a dis- 
play of sombre green, calculated to withdraw the attention of 
the visitors from the really valuable contributions of the mem- 
bers. This course your committee believe was generally ac- 
ceptable. 

Three other sub-committees were also appointed, to receive 
and make a record of the Fruits, Flowers and Vegetables. 
These several committees have faithfully performed their re- 
spective duties, and made reports of the specimens offered. 
The report on Fruits was made by Mr. WaLKER; that on 
Flowers and Floral Decorations by Mr. Brecx; that on Ve- 
getables by Mr. A. D. WILLIaMs, jr.; which are incorporated 
in this report, and will be found below in the order enumerated, 
under their several heads. 


REPORT OF FRUIT EXHIBITED. 


The specimens of Fruit on our tables on the present occa- 
sion, exceeded in number of varieties those of any former ex- 
hibition. In the collections of the President. Messrs. French, 
Manning, Cabot, Cushing, Perkins, Walker, Macondray, W in- 
ship, Hovey, Williams, Lovétt, Allen, Ives, Wight, Warren, 
Hyde, and others, we noticed very many specimens of extra- 
ordinary growth and beauty. It would be unpardonable to 
make comparisons where al] was so choice, so fair, and so de- 
serving of attention—but we cannot refrain from stating that 
our President takes the lead in the good work, and that others, 


with a zeal worthy of the cause in which they are engaged, | 


are pressing forward in their favorite pursuit, with an energy 
that will crown their labors with success. 


From M. P. WivpeEr, President of the Society, 154 varieties | 


of Pears. The list having been mislaid, we quote only the fol- 
lowing :—Alpha, Angelique de Rome, Ananas, (of France.) 
Ambrette, Andrews, Autumn Superb, Beurre d’Aremberg, B. 
Diel, B. d’Amalis, B. d’ Anjou, B. de Capiaumont, B. Bronze, 


(trom Liseaux) B. Kenrick. B. Rance, B. Cutter, B. Bronze, | 


(from Orleans) B. Incomparable, (?) B. d’ Hiver, B. ‘Thouin, B. 
Bosc, B. Picquery, B. Brown, B. Easter, Belle et Bonne, Belle 
Angevine, Bergamotte de Paques, B. Cadette, B. d’ Automne, 
B. Suisse, Bezi Montigny, B. de la Motte, B. Vaet, Belmont, 
Bicecker’s Meadow, Black Worcester, Bon Chretien Span sh, 
B. C. Winter, Belle Henriette, Buffam, Brougham, Charles X, 
Caillot Rosat, (from France) Chaumontelle Anglais, Cus!ing, 
Comtesse de Lunay. Columbia, Chaumontelle, Crassane, C. 
Winter. Catillac, Cuvelier, Comprette, Calebasse Bosc, d@ An- 


gleterre, Dunmore, Duchesse d’Angouleme, D. de Mars, Dix, | 
Doyenne gris. D. gris dhiver Nouveau, Dumortier, D. Blanc, | 


d’(Euf de Cyrene, Epine Dumar, E. d’hiver, Eyewood, Figue 
de Naples, Frederic of Wurtemberg, Fondaute de Louvain, 
F. de Lisle. F. d’Automne, Flemish Beauty, Fulton, La For- 
tunee, Figue d’Ete, Frane Real d@hiver. Gilogil, Graecioli, 
Golden Beurre of Bilboa. Glout Morceau,. Green Sugar, Grosse 
Romaim Carmelite. Hericart, Heathcote, Imperiale, Julienye, 
Jaminette, Louise Bonne, (of Jersey.) Lansac, Long Green, 
Monarch. Marie Louise, Le Cure, Madotte dhiver. Messire 


| Jean, Milan blanc, March Bergamot, Ah! Mondieu, Miel 
| de Waterloo, Martin Sec, Napoleon, Naigly, Nouvelle, Bous- 
| sock, Naumkeag, (?) Ne plus Meuris, No. 65 Van Mons, Passe 
| Colmar, Parfum d@hiver, Poire de Livre, P. de Suisse, P. de 
tonneau, P. de Glace, Pacquency, Petre, Rousselet de Rheims, 
R. Gross, Reine dhiver, Ridelle, Raymond, Jra, Tressor 
d@’ Amour, Urbaniste, Wilbur, St. Germain, Prince’s St. Ger- 
main, Voix aux Pietres, Verte longue d’Automne, Verte 
longue panachee, Uvedale’s St. Germain, and nine unnamed 
sorts ; Plums, Corse’s, (?) Imperatrice Violette; Early Craw- 
ford Peaches ; and a large bunch of Syrian Grapes, weighing 
four pounds. 

From R. ManninG, Pomologica! Gardens, Salem—Pears: 
Ronville, Figue Extra, Reine des Poires, Beurre de Capiau 
mont, B. Easter, B. d’Aremberg, B. Golden of Bilboa, B. 
d’Amalis, B. Rance, B. Beauchamps, B. Brown, B. Diel, B. 
Bosc, B. Preble, Huguenot, Winter Nelis, Comprette, King 
Edward’s, Cushing, Dix, Compte de Lamy, Bleecker’s Mea- 
dow, Pennsylvania, Dumortier, Fondante d’Automne, Ha 
Steven’s Genesee, French Autumn Bergamot, Turkish Bon 
Chretien, Croft Castle, Bezi Montigny, Andrews, Capsheaf, 
Napoleon, Verte longue d’Automue, Passe Colmar, Marie 
Louise, Surpasse Virgouleuse, Jalousie, Hampden’s Berga- 
mot, Washington, Whitfield, Flemish Beauty, Endicott, Double 
Emploi, Columbe d’hiver, Eyewood, Forme Urbaniste, Mus- 
cadine, Beauty of Winter, Jaminette @ hiver, Lincoln, Doyenne 
Boussock Nouvelle, D. dore, D. d@hiver. D. gris, D. blanc, 
Colmar Epine, Dingler, Plomgastel, Van Mons’ Leon le Clerc, 
Cross, Pitt's Marie Louise, Quetelet, Las Canas, Pitfour, St 
Ghislain, Paradise d’Automne, Wilkinson, Bezi de la Motte, 
Belle et Bonne, Glout Morceau, Urbaniste, Duchesse d’An- 
gouleme, Petre, Harvard, Rousselet de Meester, Hericart, 
| Augeries, Foster’s St. Michael, Wilbur, Henry IV., Downton, 
| Ne Plus Meuris, Surreine, Reines des Pays Bas, Catillac, 
| Marie Louise Nova, Seckel, Styrian, Pound, Columbia, Prin- 

cesse d’Orange, French Orange, Bergamotte de Parthenay, 
Sovereign du Princein, Heathcote, Rousselet de Rheims, 

Beaumont, Bergamot Neil, Van Assene, Dundas, Fulton, Sul- 
livan, Figue de Naples, Girardin, Bon Chretien de Bruxelles, 
| 


La Fortunee, Jaminette Henkil, William’s Bon Chretien, Le 
Cure, Seedling, Alpha, Bergamot Sylvange, Chaumontelle, 
Hacon’s Incomparable, Alexander of Russia, Ambrosia, Bouc- 
quia, Cabot, Caen du France, Lewis, Epine d’Ete, Johonnot, 
| Lammas, Striped Suisse Bergamot, Enfant Prodige, Great 
| Citron Pear of Bohemia, Lederberne, Hathorne’s Seedling, 
| Fondante Van Mons, Tlompson’s Duchesse de Mars, Pope’s 
| Quaker, Juvardel, Rousselet St. Vincent, Long Green, Late 
Deschamps, Echasserie, St. Herblain @hiver, Trubschardy 
| Dulle,Colmar d’ Ete, Dunmore, Shakespeare, Schaching Vierry, 
| Bishop’s Thumb, Coter, John Dean, Bonne Louise, Leon le 
| Clere Charles of Austria, Clara, Ramilies, Brande’s St. Ger- 
| main, Locke, Delices d’Hardenpont, Bon Chretien Fondante, 
| St. Brano, Buffam, and No. 1036, 1454, 546, 858, 135, 1253, 
| 969, 173, 1590, 1258, 1028, 1602 Van Mons—176 varicties. 
Apples—Marquis, Minister, Fall Harvey, Smokehouse Hub- 
| bardson, Nonsuch, Granny Earl, Esopus Spitzenberg, Flag 
| Boys, Swaar, Brabant Bellflower, Rose of Sharon, King of 
| the Pippins, Acton Pumpkin Sweet, Swan’s Pine, Republican 
| Pippin, Detroit, Tapley Greening, Ipswich Catshead, Pennock’s 
| Red Winter, Ribston Pippin, Green Sweet Pigeonette, Gra- 
venstein, Morgan’s Royal, Golden Ball, Porter, Pound, Sam 
Young, Black Apple, Conway, Rawles, Janet, Pelham Sweet, 
Baldwin, Ortley Pippin, Grey French Reinette, Cambuthue- 
thum, Danver’s Winter Sweet, Gloucester, Triangle, River 
Apple, Acton Spice, Boxford, Jonathan, Edwards’ Russet, 
Templeton Winter Sweet, White Apple, Garden Royal, Ro- 
man Stem, Rambour Franc, Murphy, Ramsdell’s Red Pump- 
kin Sweet, Endicott Pippin, Mank’s Codlin, Rhode Island 
| Greening, Louis X VIII, Wormsley Pippin, Greenups, Lyman’s 
Summer Sweet Baldwin, Aldrith Russet, Cockle Pippin, Win- 
ter Pearmain, French Crab, Winter Sweet Paradise, Roxbury 
Russet, Reinette de Caux, Salina, Large Burden, Beauty of 
Kent, Philadelphia Catshead, American Golden Pippin, York- 
shire Greening, Maiden’s Blush, Jhoin, Sparhawk’s President, 
Scarlet Pearmain, Cos or Cas, Lovet Sweeting, Fall Pippin, 
Aunt Hannah, Vandevere, Fearn’s, Pippin, Boby Sweet, Roe’s 
Sweet, Fenner’s Red Striped, Golden Russet, Syke House 
Russet, Pownal Spitzenberg, Belle Lamont, Annanas, Russet 
Pearmain, Pumpkin Sweeting, Lucombe’s Seedling, Mena- 
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ere, Kirk’s Lord Nelson, Yellow Bellflower, Haskell Sweet, | 

allowater, Ben or Eustis Fameuse, Rymer, Priestly, Beach- 
amwells, Spice Sweet, Reinette Monstreuse, Winesap, Ipswich 
Seeknofurther—108 varieties. 

Plums—Green Gage, Rogers, Belle de Riom, Yellow Gage, 
Blue Imperatrice, Roe’s Autumn Gage, Wilkinson, St. Ca- 
tharine, Downton Imperatrice—9 varieties. 

Peaches—Violette ative, Kenruth’s Heath, Clinton, Early | 
Vineyard, Bellegarde, Late Admirable, Grosse Mignonne, | 
Apricot, Old Mixon Freestone, Nivette, Van Zandt’s Superb, 
Crawford’s Early, Noblesse, Aston, Berger’s Yellow, Yellow 
Rareripe, Morris’s White Rareripe. Large Early York, Yel- 
low Elberge, Jacques, Hastings, Yellow Admirable, Scott’s 
Early Red Freestone, Flushing Rareripe, Fuller's Galander, 
Lemon Cling, Barrington, Old Mixon Freestone, Cooledge’s 
Favorite, English Swalsh—30 varieties. 

From S. WaLkER— Pears: Andrews, Flemish Beauty, Ca- 
tillac, William’s Bon Chretien, Duchesse @ Angouleme, D. de 
Mars, Van Mons’ Leon le Clere, Caillot Rosat, Urbaniste, 
Seckel, Le Cure, Belle et Bonne, Epine Dumas, MacLaughlin, 
Doyenne dore, D. blanc, Williams’s Early, Figue, Beurre 
Easter, B. d’Aremberg, B. Diel, B. Duval, B. de Capiaumont, 
B. Golden of Bilboa, B. Brown, Jargonelle, Messire Jean, (?) | 
Figue de Naples, Iron, Louise Bonne de Jersey, Johonnot, | 
Fondante Van Mons, F. d’ Automne, St. Ghislain, Josephine, (?) 
Fourcroy, Glout Morceau, Compte de Lamy, Princesse 
d’Orange,Eyewood, Verte Longue d’ Automne,Muarie Louise,(’) 
Paquency, Passe Colmar and three unnamed sorts—45 varieties. 

Apples—Hawthorne and Gravenstein. 

From 8S. Purpps, 16 varieties of Pears: Williams’s Bon 
Chretien, Duchesse d’ Angouleme, Seckel, Marie Louise, Gan- 
sell’s Bergamot, Beurre Knox, B. Easter, Winter Nelis, Ur- | 
baniste, Heathcote, Moorfowl Egg, Columbia. Prince’s St. | 
Germain, Doyenne blanc, and Autumn Sugar pears. 

From Jostan Lovitt, 2d, Pears: Williams's Bon Chretien, 
Beurre de Capiaumont, B. Bosc, B. d’Amalis. B. Diel, St. 
Ghislain, Harvard, Marie Louise nova, Hessel, Murie Louise, 
Andrews, Julienne, Figue de Naples, Belle et Bonne, Lewis, | 
King Edwards, Surpasse Virgouleuse. Winter Orange, Louise 
Bonne de Jersey, Seckel, Petre, Wilkinson, and Stone (of 
Ohio) ; also, four varieties of Plums, several of Peaches, and | 
six of Melons. 

From F. W. Maconpray, Pears: Doyenne gris, Passe Col- 
mar, Le Cure, Catillac, Reine des Pays Bas. Louise Bonne | 
de Jersey, Epine d’Ete, Cushing, Calebasse Bosc, Duchesse | 
d’Angouleme, Bon Chretien (hiver, Beurre Easter, B. Noir- | 
chair, B. Diel, Belle et Bonne, Napoleon. W inter Nelis. An- | 
drews, Urbaniste, Washington, Long Green, Seedling, and | 
three unknown kinds; also, cight varieties of Apples, three | 
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varieties of Peaches, and Brunswick (’) Figs. 

From A. D. WiitutaMs & Sox, Pears : Rousseletde Rheims. 
Verte Longue d’Automne, Doyenne blanc, Beurre brown, B. 
d’Amalis, B. Easter, Flemish Beauty, Autumn Bergamot, 
Louise Bonne de Jersey, Seckel. Messire Jean, Dix. Andrews, | 
Harrison’s Fall Baking, Williams's Bon Chretien, Williams's 
Early, Sylvange, Fondante d’ Automne, Passe Colmar, Colum- 
bia, Epine d’Ete, Le Cure, Quince, and eighteen sorts un. | 
named ; also thirty varieties of Apples, several of Peaches and | 
Gyapes. | 

From E. M. Ricuarrs, Peers: Williams's Pon Chretien. 
and Beurre Bose. Apples: Boxtord, Sops of Wine and Lady 
Haly’s Nonsuch. 

From 8. Puiterick, Brookline, Dix Pears. 

From Joun Fiske ALLEN, Salem, 20 varieties of Grapes, 
viz: Isabella, Ferral, Cheralsworth Tokay, Red Chasselas, | 
Constantia, Wilmot’s Black Hamburg, White Frontignac, | 
Black Hamburg, Zinfindel, Whortley Hall Seedling, Totten. | 
ham Park Muscat. Chasselas de Fontainbleau, Golden Chas- 
selas, Lyzin, Esperione, Grizzly Frontignac, Muscat of Alex- | 
andria, and White Gascazque. 

Twenty-two varieties of Pears, viz: Summer France Real, | 
Chaumontel, Marie Louise, Gansel’s Bergamot, Seedling, 
Seckel, Dunmore, Rouville, Cushing, Bezi de la Motte, Van 
Mons’ Leon le Clerc, Lewis, Quiletette, Easter Beurre, Glout | 
Morcean, Roi de Wirtemburg. Verte longue. Verte longue d’ Au- 
tomne, Napoleon, Louise Bonne (of Jersey.) Fondante Van 
Mons, and Williams’s Bon Chretien. 

Four varieties of Peaches: Bellegrade, 
Norris’s Red Rareripe, and a Seedling. 

_ From Asien STEVENS, jr. Methven, Peaches, several vurie- 
hes. 
From Dr. W. C. Cuanp_er, South Natick, Early Crawford 

Peaches. 


Late Admirable, 


| Colmar, Cabot & Jalousie pears : 
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Seedling Peaches, by Joseru C. West. 

St. Michael Pears, from the garden of NATHANIEL ABBOT. 

Seedling Apples, from Wma. Briscott, Concord, N. H. 

From Mrs. D. CREHORE, Peaches. seedlings, two varieties. 

From James Eustis, South Reading, Porter Apples and 
Peaches, Martin, seedlings. 

Bartlett Pears, from Tuomas Sincuair, Brighton. 

From Isaac Fay, Cambridge, Peaches, five varieties of 
seedling, Red and Yellow Rareripe; also of Plums, two va- 
rieties, Diamond and Lombard. 

From Major Suxare, Rye, N. H., three varieties of Apples, 
for a name; and two varieties of seedling Pears. 

From P. Coox, Roxbury, Black Hamburg Grapes (?) 

From J. Brecx & Co., Pears: Beurre d’ Amalis, B. Rance, 
Bergamotte de Pacques, Summer Bon Chretien, Messire Jean, 
Bergamotte Suisse, Duchesse d’Angouleme, Louise Bonne de 
Jersey, Doyenne blanc, St. Germain, Augeries,(’) and one 
variety, name unknown. 

From A. J. Downinc, Newburgh, N. Y., Doyenne blanc, 
Fulton, Bezi de la Motte, Beurre Diel, B. brown, B. de Capiau- 
mont, and Urbaniste Pears. 

Apples: Beauty of Kent, Dutch Mignonne, raised by W 
H. Denning, Esq. of Presque Isle. 

Fruit of the Osage Orange; ditto Paper Mulberry. 

From Joun ARNOLD, jr., Milton, five bunches Black Ham- 
burgh Grapes ; one bunch weighed three pounds. 

; Two varieties seedling Peaches, from W. G. Lewis, Rox- 
ury 

From Hovey & Co., Pears: Madotte, Van Mons’ Leon le 
Clerc, (old,) Doyenne blanc, D. gris, Bergamotte de Parthenay. 
Jaouise de Fontenay Vendee, Limon, (of Louvain,) Muscat 
Lallemand, New Swan's Egg, Beurre Diel, B. Moire, Belle 
Henriette, Duchesse d’ Angouleme, Figue de Naples, Epine de 


| Toulouse, (?) Belle et Bonne de Hee, and Duquesne d’Ete (?) 


—also, Wilmot’s Black Hamburgh, Black Hamburgh, Frank- 
enthal, (?) White Frontignan, Grizzly Frontignan, Esperione, 
Alicant, (?) Chasselas of Fontainbleau, Macready’s Early 
White, Black Prince, Pitmaston White Cluster, and St. Pe- 
ter’s Grapes—and the following Peaches: White Ball, and 
Cambridge Belle, (new seedlings.) George IV., Bellegarde, 
Old Mixton Free, Early Crawford, Cutter’s Yellow. Early 
Robinson Crusoe, and four other sorts—and Cruger’s Seedling 





|} and Semiana Plums. 


From Hon. B. V. Frencn, the following kinds of Apples : 
Murphy, Fameuse, Blenheim, Pomme d’ Api. Hawthorncean, 
Gloria Mundi, Canada Reinette, Sweet Greenme., Yellow 
Newton Pippin, Lyscom, Danvers Winter Sweet. Red Winter, 
Large Striped Red, Beer, Holland Pippin, Porter, Pumpkin 
Sweet. and Nonsuch, with fifty-seven other sorts, not piaced 
upon the tables—also, Beurre Bosc Pears, and Crawtord’s 
Early Peaches. 

From Messrs. Winsuip, Delbecq, Betle de Bruxelles. Pas- 
sans du Portugal, Beurre Easter, B. d’ Aremberg, B. Golden of 
Bilboa, St. Ghislain, Seckel, Rousselet d’hiver, Glout Morcean, 


| Fulton, Passe Colmar, Duchesse d’ Angouleme, Andrews, Am- 


brette. La Fortunee, Gansell’s Bergamot, Dearborn. (of Ven 
Mons.) Rushmore’s Bon Chretien, Bezi Vaet, Poire d’ Amour, 
Frederic of Wurtemberg. Kenrick, (of V. Mons.) Williams's 
Bon Chretien, Winter Nelis, Fondante d’ Automne, Musca- 
dine, Moorfowl Ege. and several sorts of Pears with doubtful 
names—also, Grand Sachem Apples, and six kinds of Plums. 

From O. Jounsox, Williams’s Bon Chretien, Pound, Buerre 
d’Amalis. B. Easter, B. d’Aremberg, B. Diel. Pope’s Russet 
Belle et Bonne, Princess @’Orange, Heury IV, Epine d'Ete, 
Washington, Rousselet de Rheims, Butfam, Calebasse, Rousse- 
let Panache, Urbaniste, Harvard, Cushing, Vallee Pranche. Na- 
poleon, Passe Colmar, St. Ghislain, Duchesse d Angouleme, 
Hericart. Gilogil, Franc Real @hiver, Jalousie, Louise Bonne 
de Jersey, Dix, Prince’s St. Germain, Doyenne blanc, Le 
Cure, Verte Longue d’ Automne,. Bleeker’s Meadow, Julienne, 
Mess re Jean, Winter Nellis, Johonnot, Fondante d’ Automne, 
and Hacon’s Incomparable pears; also, several varieties of 
apples, peaches, Black Hamburgh grapes, and melons 

From J. M. Ives, Fulton, Wilhams’s Bon Chretien, Dix, 
Bezi de la Mote, B. Montigny, Wilkinson, Fondante d°Au- 
tomne, Long Green, Beurre Diel, B. Golden of Bilboa, B. Bose, 
B. de Capiaumont, Napoleon, Andrews, Duchesse dd’ Angou- 
leme, Lewis. Bleeker’s Meadow, Washington. Cushing. Pas-e 
also Reine Clauce V} 


rletie 


and three other sorts of plums, eleven hinds of apples. and nine 
kinds of peaches. 

From J. Breck & Cvo., Beurre d’ Amalis, B. Ranee, Pere 
motte de Paques, Summer Bon Chretien, Messire Jean, Ber 
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gamotie Suisse, Dutchess d’ Angouleme, Louise Bonne de Jer- 
sey, Doyenne blane, St. Germain, Augeries? and three other 
sorts with doubtful names. 

From Rev. J. M. Lorn, Boston, by E. N. Gutterson, Shel- 
ter Island, N. Y., one large Watermelon, weighing thirty 
pounds. 

/ rom !'. HaGGEerRston, gardener to J. P. Cusnine, Black 
Hamburgh, Poonah, Syrian, Muscat of Alexandria, White 
Nice, White Frontignan, Black Prince, White Portugal and 
other sorts; also splendid nectarines and eight or ten kinds of 
peaches. 

From J. W. Russet, gr. to Horace Gray, Esq., Muscat of 
Alexandria, White and Black Frontignan, Black Constantia, 
Black Prince, Black Hamburgh, and Chasselas of Fontain- 
bleau. 

From W. Quant, gardener to Hon. T. R. Perkins, Reigne 
de Nice, Black Raisin, Black Hamburgh, White Frontignan, 
Muscat of Alexandria, Black Prince, Frankindale, and Syrian 
Grapes; also George 1V., Bellegarde and Hill’s Madeira 
peac es. 

From T. Neenxam, gardener to O. H. Mather, Black Ham- 
burgh, « annon Hall ».usext, Frankindale, Black Prolific, 
Black Lombardy (?) White Frontignan, White Portugal and 
Muscat of Alexandria Grapes; also a vine in fruit in a pot, 
and two kinds of pears. 

From W. Youne, gardener to J. Arnold Esq., New Bed- 
ford, Syrian, Royal Muscadine, Victoria, (?) White Frontig- 
nan and Black Hamburgh Grapes. 

From 8S. & G. Hyper, Gravenstein, Porter, Hubbardston 
Nonsuch, Yellow Belltlower, Codlin, and Fall Sops of Wine 
apples: also, Ohio everbearing raspberries. 

From S. A.WaLkeEr, Seckel,William’s Bon Chretien, Heath- 
cote, Andrews, Golden Beurre of Bilboa, and Frederic of 
Wurtemberg pears ; also two kinds of peaches. 

From N. Stetson, Esq., Bridgewater, two kinds of peach- 
es, fine. 

From J. Owen, four kinds of peaches, Beurre Diel pears, 
Green Gage plums, apples and grapes. 

From J. S. Casor, Winter Nelis, Beurre Easter, B. Brown, 
B. de Noircham, B. d’Aremberg, B. Diel, B. de Beaumont, B. 
Golden of Bilboa, B. de Capiaumont, Coffin’s Virgouleuse, 
Reine des Pays Bas, Enfant Prodige, Capucin Van Mons, 
Louis of Bologna, Thompson's, Compte de Michaux, Gatillac, 
Seckel. Surpasse Virgouleuse, Long Grecn of Europe, Cojum- 
bia, Compte de Lamy, Croft Castle, Wilkinson, Fulton, Chap- 
man’s Early, (?) Burgomestre. Princesse d Orange, Napoleon, 
Henry IV., Figue of Naples, Doyenne blanc, Museadine. Al- 
pha, Winter Orange, Green Pear of Yair, Frederic of Wur- 
temberg, Capsheaf, Louise Bonne de Jersey, Bezi de la Motte, 
Autumn Bergamot, Williams’s Bon Chretien, St. Ghislain, 
Bon Chretien d’Ete, B. Fondante, Urbaniste, Pennsylvania, 
Figue Extra. (Van Mons.) Washington, Hericart, Marie Lou- 
ise nova, Chaumontelle. Jalousie, Hannas, La Fortunee, Belle 
et Bonne, Plombgastel, Surpasse St. Germain, Andrews. Gen- 
desheim, Flemssh Beauty, Van Assene, Pitts Prolific, Lewis, 
Brade’s St. Germain, Citron of Bohemia, St. Andee Durdas 
Seedling No. 2, Boequia, Cabot’s Seedling, Passans du Portu 
gal, one variety, name unknown—74 sorts pears. 

From Jas. L. L. F. Warren. Pears, Andrews, Autumn 
Bergamot, Beurre d’Amilis, B Golden of Bilboa, B. Easter, B. 
Diel. B. Gris, Burnett. Buffam, Bezi de la Motte, Bezi Montig- 
ny. Belle et Bonne, Bon Louis de Jersey, Bartlett, Catilac, 
Doyenne, Duchess d° Angouleme, Heathcote, Julienne, Jalou- 
sie, Iron, Master’s Sec, Mons’ Le Cure, Marie Louise, Madotte, 
Napoleon, Rouselette de Rheims, Striped Spice, Swan’s Egg, 
Seckel, Viete Longue d’Automne, Wilhelmine, Wilkinson, 
Washington. Apples: 30 varieties, Baldwin, Blue Pearmain, 
Captain, Calville, Rouge, Danver’s Winter Sweet, French 
Russett, Gloria Mundi, Golden Russet, Grand Lachine. Hub- 
bardston Nonsuch, Hawthornden. Lyscom, Minister, Old Pear- 
main. Prince’s Noble, Porter, Pigeonette, Roxbury Russett, | 
Reinette Canada. Sweet Russett. Striped Spice, Yellow Bell- | 
flower, Red Gilliflower, Red Siberian Crab. Plums: Reine 
Claude, Violette, White Egg, Lombard and Semianna, 5 va- 
rieties. Figs: Orange and Portuga!, 2 varieties. 

From Gro. NEWHALL, Dix, Williams's Bon Chretien, Ca- 
tllae, Seckel. Fulton, Cumberland. Black Pear of Worcester, | 
Frederic of Wertemberg, Louise Bonne de Jersey and Beurre 
Bose pears 

From E. Wicurt, Williams’s Bon Chretien, Buffum, W inter 
Nelis, Napoleon, Gansell’s Bergamot. 

From J. W. Sever, three sorts of peaches and one of p!ums 

From. Geo. P. Foster, Plymouth, splendid Sieulle pears. 


it received much praise from the admiring spectators. 
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From Geo. Wats, seven kinds of pears, six of apples, five 
of peaches, white nectarines and grapes. 
From W. H. Hayes, South Berwick, twelve large apples. 
From C. Newman, Reading, two sorts of seedling peaches. 
From Jos. Batcu, Golden Beurre of Bilboa, Doyenne blane, 
Brown Beurre and Williams’s Bon Chretien pears. 
From K. BarLey, Sweet Water grapes, open culture. 
_ From E. Bartiett, Napoleon, Gansell’s Bergamot, Frede- 
ric of Wurtemberg and Williams’s Bon Chretien pears. 
From P. P. Spautpine, Lowell, Porter, and Chelmsford 
Seedling apples, and three kinds of peaches. 
From B. Harrincton, Lexington, Porter apples, and Ear- 
ly Crawford and Crawford late peaches. 
From 8. W. Ho.sroox, Brighton, Blue pearmain. 
From T. Mason, Black Hamburgh and St. Peter’s grapes, 
peaches and plums. 
From E. Turts, Cambridge, an apple called Tuft’s Bald- 
win, said to be a seedling, and four other kinds of apples. 
From O. N. Towns, Black Hamburgh and Sweet water 
grapes Red Roman nectarines and peaches. 
From S. R. Jounson, Urbaniste, Dix, Andrews, Beurre Diel, 
and Williams’s Bon Chretien pears, and Sweet Water grapes. 
From A. CLARK, South Framingham, Nonsuch (?) peaches. 
From E. WuHereE.er, Framingham, Nonsuch (’) and very 
handsome Seedling Cling, peaches. ji 
From G. MrerriaM, five kinds of peaches. 
From E. Vosr, Esq., Hawthornden apples. 
From H. Dutcu, Seedling peaches. 
From Jos. Ricuarpson, Early Crawford peaches. 


From the Endicott Family, Danvers, Endicott pears from 
the old tree planted in 1630. 





REPORT OF FLOWERS EXHIBITED. 


The annual exhibitions of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society have generally been noted for a grand display of Dah- 
lias, as this is the season when they are generally in the great- 
est perfection. Amateurs had made large additions to their 
collections of this showy and sportive flower, and much was 
anticipated by growers and others’ in having an opportunity to 
compare flowers, and discuss the merits of the new varieties ; 
but in this they were disappointed, for the failure was great, 
and, although there were some exceptions, the flowers in‘gen- 
eral were very imperfect, and the number unprecedentedly 
smail. The extreme heat of the month, absence of rain, in- 
sects, and, to crown the whole, a high wind breaking and 
bruising the flowers the day previous to the exhibition, were 
the causes of this failure. The scarcity of the improved Ger- 
man aster, and some other autumnal flowers, may be attribu- 
ted to the same cause. But, notwithstanding these prominent 
flowers did not appear on this occasion with their accustomed 
splendor and pertection, the floral ornaments and decorations 
more than made up the deficiency in the cut flowers; and, 
taken as a whole, Fruits, Flowers, Designs and Decorations 
combined.—no Exhibition ever was more attractive than the 
present one. There was an apparent improvement in the 
style and finish of the designs which ornamented the hall ou this 
occasion, over those of the last year, and we can hardly do 
justice to the taste of those who executed them. 

Wa. Quant, gardener to Hon. T. H. Perkins, exliibited a 
very beautiful and chaste Grecian Floral Temple, supported 
by eight pillars in correct architectural style, finished with moss 
and flowers. Much taste was displayed in arranging the color 
or the flowers which were finely blended, producing a pleas- 
ing effect. Four moss vascs, containing plants of finely grown 
dwarf cockscombs, ornamented the corners of the temple. Mr. 
Quant a!so contributed twelve fine plants of dwarf cockscombs ; 
a large piant, five feet high, of Ardisia crenulata, loaded with 
its scarlet berries; alarge orange plant with fruit, Jerusalem 
cherry, and other pot plants. Also, four fine pyramidal bou- 
quets for one of the Bradlee vases. 

From J. L. L. F. Warren: A Swiss Cottage. This wasa 
beautiful design; had it been a little more elevated from the floor, 
it would have appeared to much greater advantage ; as it was, 
This 
wus finished with moss and flowers, and reflected much credit 
onthe designer and maker, Mr. Cadnis, Mr. W.’s gardener. 
Mr. Warren also exhibited a very curious and wnigue pyra- 
midal bouquet of vegetables, composed of ears of corn, cab- 
bages, carrots, beets, asparagus, &c. producing a very pleasing 
effect, and worthy of a place in one of the new marble vases 
which it occupied. Dahlias, some of them fine, and other cut 
flowers in variety. Also, a bouquet of French marigolds and 
evergreens, and others of different construction; one large py 
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ramidal bouquet composed of Dahilias of every shade, very 
beautiful. 

From Waker & Co., a Chinese Pagoda. This was a 
very beautiful design, finished principally with moss, and deco- 
rated with flowers. ‘Fhe China tea merchant, who stood in 
the centre of the structure, politely bowing his head to the 
crowd of spectators, attracted as much attention as the building 
itself. Four fine plants of Fuchsia,placed at the four corners of 
the design within the structure, added much to the beauty of the 
whole. The design and decorations were in perfectly good 
taste. 

From R. West, by Mr. Sheehan: A Gothic Monument four- 
teen feet high. The architecture of this design was perfect; 
it made a fine appearance ; was finished with moss, evergreen, 
and flowers. This, as well as the other designs, was much 
admired, and did credit to the author. 

From Tomas Mor ey, Jr., by John Galvin: A Gothic 
Bower. This design was finished with moss and flowers ; it 
was placed at the door to the private stairway, forming a fine 
Gothic arch. 

From S. A. WaLkeR: One hundred feet of wreathing com- 
posed of cockscombs, amaranths, French marigolds, evergreen, 
and other permanent materials. It was tastefuily suspended in 
the centre of the top of the hall between the chandeliers. Also, 
a beautiful flat fancy design of large dimensions, presenting a 
surface wrought with asters, amurantlis, and other flowers, 
with the words “ Horticultural Exhibition, 1844”’ inseribed 
in a border round it, wrought with immortal flowers: on the 
top of the design was an eagle composed of flowers: this was 
the best flat design in the room. Also, a beautiful pyramidal 
bouquet for one of the Bradley vases, cockscomb, dahlias, and 
other cut flowers. 

From Samvet Wa ker: A large flat bouquet for the walls. 

From Miss R. Bowker: A large pyramidal bouquet com- 
posed of over sixty vurieties of native grasses and grains. Al- 
so, a circular Wreath of great beauty of the same materials. 
These productions were arranged with much taste, and very 
much admired. 


From Jonn D. WitiiaMs, by James McNeil, a large flat | 


design representing a vase and bouquet wrought with asters, 
amaranths, marigolds, Zinnias, dahlias, and other tlowers of 
high colors, producing a brilliant eifect. 

From Wo. KENRICK, an ancient Lyre, wrought with ever- 
green and immortal tlowers,—a very beautiful design. Also, 
a fine Harp wrought with evergreens, (beautiful,) the same as 
exhibited last year. 

From O. H. Matnaer, by Thomas Needham: A vase cover- 


ed with moss, ornamented with immortal flowers, in which was | 


a handsome pyramidal bouquet,—very chaste and neat. 

From Mrs. E. A. Story: A tall pyramidal bouquet, com- 
prising a great variety of grasses gathered in Brighton. Also, 
a fanciful circular shield design, neatly arranged in figures, 
with amaranths and other immortal flowers. 

From ParKER BaRNEs: A basket and arber of flowers and 
evergreen, (very neat.) 

From Epwarp ALLEN, Lowell: A large flat design com- 
posed of dahlias, asters, marigolds, &c., edged with evergreen. 

From James NuGent: Two large shield-like designs or flat 
bouquets for the wall, composed of asters, dahlias, &c., edged 
with evergreen. 

From J. L. Garpiner, by Daniel Crowley : Two fine shield- 
like designs of bouquets for the wall, wrought with dahlias and 
asters, finely intermingled with privet leaves, producing a fine 
effect. Also, pyramidal bouquet. 

From Orr N. Towne: One circular shield-like design 
composed of dahlias, asters, &c., Also, two bouquets, dahlias 
and other cut flowers. 

From Miss Russ&uu: A large flat bouquet for the wall, com- 
posed of fine flowers on an evergreen back. Also, a moss vase 
with “ Flora’s Gift’? inseribed upon it, wrought with everlast- 
ing, filled with choice tlowers. 

‘rom M. P. Winper, President of the Society, a great va- 
riety of Dahiias, some of them fine. 

From Wunstire’s Nursery. Dahlias and cut flowers. 

From J. Brecx & Co., Dahlias, Roses, and cut tlowers. 

From Hovry & Co., Dahlias and asters; two tiat bouquets ; 
two mantel or table do. ; two hand do. ; and one fine large py- 
ramidal bouquet for one of the marble vases ; 

From W. E. Carter: Dahlias and cut flowers in great va- 
riety; also five bouquets. d 

From Joun A. Kenrick : Two tall plants of Abutilon stri- 
ata. 

From Tromas Mason: Duahlias, asters, and cut flowers in 
great variety. 
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From H. W. Dutton: Dahlas and cut flowers in great va- 

riety. 
_From Wm. MELLER: Dahlias and cut flowers in great va- 

riety. 

From Joun ARNOLD: A fine display of Roses. 

From W. B. Ricuarps: Dahlias and cut flowers. 

From JoHN ParkKER: Dahlias, &c. 

From Joun Hovey: -Dahlias. 

From Epwarp WINsLow: Dahlias and asters. ; 

From Madame BicELow of Medford: A magnificent speci- 
men of Cactus triangularis. 


REPORT OF VEGETABLES EXHIBITED. 

We regret to say that the exhibition of vegetables was ra- 
ther a meagre one, notwiths:anding the important place which 
their cultivation holds in horticulture. The specimens which 
were exhibited, however, were almost universally excellent of 
their kind. They were as follows: 

From F. W. Maconpray, Dorchester, egg plants, carrots, 
blood beets, celery, parsnips, field corn, and six varieties of to- 
matoes. 

From A. D. Witiiams, Roxbury, Canada squash, Marrow 
do., long blood beets, turnip do., sweet corn, carrots, brocoli, 
Savoy cabbage, drumhead do., red do., celery, tomatoes. 

From Esen Wicur, Dedham, four squashes from one vine, 
weighing respectively 57, 79, 75, and 65 pounds. 

From Tuomas MortTLey, Jr., Dedham, egg plants, Lima 
beans. 

From Enocu Bart ett, Roxbury, club gourd. 

From Orr N. Towné, Somerville, egg plants, two varieties 

From J. Fisk ALLEN Salem, tomatoes. 

From N. Stetson, Bridgewater, tomatoes. 

From Epwarp ALLEN, Lowell, celery. 

From SAMUEL WaLKER, Roxbury, tomatoes, two varieties. 

From P. Cook, Roxbury, tomatoes. 

From J. L. L. F. Warren, Brighton, squashes of the growth 
of 1545, wreath of corn, 12 varieties, Egyptian wheat and millet. 

From Wo. Quant, Brookline, egg plants. 

It may here be remarked that at no former exhibition has it 
closed when the truits, flowers, and Floral decorauons were 
left in so fine a condition. The Committee would again con- 
gratulate the Society on the successiul result of the exhibiuon, 
Which it is hoped will act us an incentive to future efforts in a 
cause Which is domg so much for our common country. 

For the Committee, 
HENRY W. DUTTON, Chairman. 
WEEKLY EXHIBITIONS. 

At the Weekly Exhibition of the Society on the 26th Sept., 
the Committee on Flowers awarded prizes as follows ; 

To Miss Russell the first premium of $2, for the best Bou- 
quet, and to R. West, by J. Sheehan, the second premium of 
$l. 

Dautias. The Committee award to M. P. Wilder a gratui- 
ty of $9, tor a rich display of choice Dalilias. 

Division B. Judges—David Haggerston. P. B. Hovey, and 
Wim. Meller, who were of opinion that on account of the im- 
perfection Of many of the flowers, that none of the exhibitors 
ui Class No. 1, were entitled to a premium. In Class No. 2, 
they award to J. L. L. F. Warren the first premium of 85, for 
the 1ollowiug twelve blooms: Silvio, (uew) Cleopatra, (new) 
Harlequin, (uew) Great Mogul, Paul Pry, Hero of Stonehenge, 
Unique, (Ansell’s,) Oddity, (new) Viscount Resseguer, (new) 
Preceptor, Latour d’ Auvergne, Cheltenham Queen 

To Hovey & Co the second permium of 33, tor the following : 
Orlando, Standard of Pertection, Viscount Ressegeur, Nut- 
wich, Queen of Roses, Miranda, Striata torimosissuua, Con- 
stantia, Nonpariel, Cinderella, Antler, Arethusa. 

‘The judges also were of opinion that Hovey & Co., and J. 
L. 1. b. Warren exhibited flowers worthy of premium, in 
Class No. 3—but as it is not considered in accordance with the 
design of the Society to award two premiums in wie same di 
vision, they are necessarily withheld 

Hovey & Co’s towers were as follows: Orlando, Viscount 
Ressegeur, Primrose, Standard of Pertection, Lady Howland, 
Victory of Sussex. 

J. L. L. F. Warren's best six were : Antagonist, Competi- 
tor, Viscount Ressigeur, (new) Harlequin, (uew) Ultumatum, 
(uew) Anseli’s Unique. 

Division A and C. Parker Barnes, Edward Allen and Azell 
Bowditch, Judges 


Division A. ‘To Wm. Quant, a premium of $8, for the best 





12 dissimilar blooms ; the Premier prize—no competitor—names 
not given, 
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To James Nugent, a premium of $4, for the best flower MARSHALL P. WILDER, President. 
Specimen bloom Vice Presidents. 
To Wm. Quant, $1 each for the following single blooms: B. V. Frencu, CHEEVER NEWHALL, 
Antagonist, white ; Queen, rose ; Mrs. Shelby, purple; Essex JoNaTHAN WinsuiP,  E. M. Ricuarps. 
Triumph, very dark’; Cleopatra, yellow; Madam Chauvier, SAMUEL WALKER, Treasurer. 
tipped. Total $6. To Wm. Meller, $1 each for Pet Rival, J. E. TescHEMaAcuER, Corresponding Secretary. 
maroon, and Nonpariel, scarlet. E. C. R. Waker, Recording Secretary. 
Division C. Class I. Flowers considered unworthy of a Joun Lewis RussE.x, A. M., Professor of Botany and Ve- 
premium. getable Physiology. 
Class II. First premium of $5, to Wm. Quant, for the best T. W. Harris, M. D., Profeasor of Entomology. bh 
12 dissimilar blooms—names not given. S. L. Dana, M. D., Professor of Horticultural Chemistry. 
Second premium of $3, to Wm. Meller, names as follews: Committee on Fruits —Samuel Walker, Chairman; P. B. 


Antagonist, Marchioness of Ormond, Keyne’s Duke of York, | Hovey, Jr., Otis Johnson, Josiah Lovett, David Haggerston, 
Cleopatra, Primrose, Pickwick, Beauty ot Birmingham, Beauty | J. F. Allen, Eben. Wight. 
of Sussex, Lady Harland, Essex Bride, Miss Watson, Ansell’s Committee on Plants and Flowers—Joseph Breck, Chair- 
Unique. man; H. W. Dutton, W. E. Carter, Parker Barnes, Alex. Mc- 

Ciass III. First premium of $3, for the best six dissimilar | Lellan, E. A. Story, William Quant. 
blooms to Nahum Stetson by Henry Reed—no other Dahlias Committee on Vegetables —A. D. Williams, Jr., Chairman ; 
offered in this class worthy of premium. W. B. Kingsbury, A. D. Williams, Josiah Newhall, James 

JosErH Breck, Chairman. Nugent, Azell Bowditch, E. C. R. Walker. 

Committee on Library—C. M. Hovey, Chairman; C. K. 
Dillaway, R. M. Copeland, Joseph Breck, W. B. Richards. 

Committee on Synonyms of Fruit.—M. P. Wilder, Chair- 
man; B. V. French, C. M. Hovey, J. S. Cabot, the Chairman 
of the Fruit Committee. 

Executive Committee—The President, Chairman; the 
Treasurer, A. Aspinwall, E. M. Richards, Otis Johnson. 

Committee for establishing Premiums.—The Chairman of 
Committee on Fruits, Ch’n do. Flowers, do. Vegetables, C. M. 
Hovey, David Haggerston. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE SOCIETY. 


Saturday, Oct. 3d, 1846.—President WiLpER occupied the 
Chair. The Recording Secretary placed on the table five 
newspapers (as vouchers) containing the advertisement of a 
notice tor the election of officers, &c. for the ensuing year. 
The Chairman of the Committee on nomination reported a 
printed list, and the copies were distributed among the mem- ; 
bers present. Finance Committee —Josiah Stickney, Chairman; Joseph 
The Chairman stated that the Recording Secretary, the | Balch, F. W. Macondray. 
Chairman of the Finance Committee, and Mr. Richards, one Committee of Publication—J. E. Teschemacher, Chair- 
of the same committee, declined a nomination. man; C. K. Dillaway, Eben. Wight, Recording Secretary, 
On opening the polls, it was voted that the polls remain | Chairman of the Committee on Fruits, do. Flowers, do. Ve- 
open for 30 minutes. getables. 
Messrs. Walker and Batchelder were chosen a commit- Members elected—James Kelt, Jr. and 8S. W. Cole, of Bos- 
tee to sort and count the votes. The committee reported | ton; Alfred A. Andrews and Samuel Payson, of Roxbury. 
the persons names in the printed list, were chosen officers of Adjourned to the first Saturday in November next. 
he Society for 1847, viz: EBEN. WIGHT, Rec Sec’y. 





NEW-YORE STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


Report of the Committee on Flowers, at the Fair of the 
New-York State Agricultural Society, held at Auburn on the 
15th, 16th and 17th of September, 1546. 

The Committee, chosen by the Society to award premiums 
on flowers, respectfully report :— 

That they have attended to the duties assigned to them, and 


By L. Menard, of Albany: Two very beautiful bouquets 
arranged with exquisite taste and skill, and composed of 31 va- 
| rieties of choice flowers, viz: Erica bland, Erica caffra, Erica 
| cerinthoides, Erica gracilis, Erica borriene, Erica transpa- 
| rens, Fuschia venus victrix, Fuschia exoniensis, Fuschia 
| chauveriil, Fuschia rosea alba, Hoya carnosa, Rendoleta 
have given to the subject all the attention in their power. speciosa, Orschynanthus granditiorus, Phlox paniculata, Phlox 

The Committee take pleasure in congratulating the Society | anosmoefiora, Diasmia erioides, Heliotropam peruveanum, 
on the increased interest which the Annual Fairs are exciting | Delphinum aZureum, Arbutilon striatem, Carnation Pinks, 





in the minds of professional and amateur florists, evinced by | Schyzanthus alba; Verbenas, Polkii, Eclipse and Majestica; 

the greatly augmented display of choice flowers from remote | Roses—Aumee Vibert, Souvenir de Malmaison, Marshal de 

parts of the State at this over all previous exhibitions. Villars, Arch Duke Charles, Queen of the Bourbons, Princess of 
There were exhibited by Elihu Tyler of Buffalo: Triumph | Nassau, and Asclepias curabsavide. 

de Luxemburgh, Hymeneal Tea, Jaune Despres, La Marque, By Dr. Alexander Tiiompson, of Aurora, Cayuga county : 

Sanguinea, Amelia, Hamiltonii, Cramoisa Superior, Archinto, | Several varieties of fine German Asters, Zinnias of sorts; 

and other roses; eight varieties of Verbenas, and other choice | several fine varieties of Phlox Drummondil, a choice collection 


flowers, all beautifully arranged in a basket of Dahlias and many beautiful Verbenas not named. 

By Professor Coppock: A floral design composed of choice By Samuel 8. Graves, of Auburn: Dahlias, Phloxes, Zinni- 
dahlias, German asters, and red and white globe amaranths, | as, Petunias, Heliacanthus, Asters, Pansys, and many others. 
arranged on a ground of green moss, and representing a spread By Henry Morgan, Esq., of Aurora: Eight varieties of Dah- 


eagle with the name of the “ Buffalo Horticultural Society,” | lias, seven beautiful varieties of German Asters, Double Ger- 
in its beak, all beautifully arranged by the pupils of his Musi- man Ten Week Stocks, Double Sweet Williams, Petunias, 
cal Academy at Buffalo. Globe Amaranths, Zinnias, Honeysuckles, and Champney 
By Col. Hodges, of Buffalo: Nineteen varieties of roses, viz. | roses, all tastefully arranged in four floral ornaments. 
Arch Duke Charles, Odorata, Sanguinea, Indica, Triumph de By Professor Isaac W. Jackson, of Schenectady: Seventy- 
Luxe mburgh, White China, Bell Gravesii, La Marque, Pink | seven different varieties of flowers, beautifully arranged in fif- 
Cluster. Desir de L’ Amateur, Marquess Bocalla, Dutchess of | teen floral ornaments for vases, composed of, among others, 
Keut, Agripina, General Merlin, Madam Despres, Miss Law- | twenty different varieties of Dahlias of the finest kinds, twen- 
rence, Aimee Vibert, Evandvier; fifteen different varieties | ty beautiful varicties of German Quilled Asters, several fine 
of Verbenas, several varieties of Dahlias and Phlox Drum- | Verbenas, including Feast’s new White, Eclipse, Roseum su- 





mondii | perbum, &c. &c , Fuschias. Roses, Zinnias, Petunias, Globe 
By Wm. Webb, of Buffalo: Sixteen varieties of Tea, Noi- | Amaranths, several new Phloxes, and many others. 
sette and Bourbon roses; twelve varieties of Verbenas, a few By Mrs. E. T. Throop Martin, of Willow Brook, Owasco 


Very fine German Asters, Passiflora alata, and two very large | Lake, Cayuga county: A very beautifully arranged floral or- 
Cockscombs growing in pots, one of them measuring 20 inches | nament, composed of different varieties of choice flowers, and 
Over the crest of the floweg also four beautiful bouquets 
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By Hon. J. Porter, of Auburn: A fine collection of cut 
flowers. 

By Mr. H. Ivison, of Auburn: Dahlias, Verbenas, Phloxes, 
and many other flowers in great profusion. 

By Mrs. P. B. Eaton, of Auburn: Several varieties of Tea 
roses, Geraniums, Verbenas, &c. 

By J. J. Seymour, of Auburn: A fine display of cut flowers 
and a very large Voilkameria in a tub, in very fine condition 
and in full bloom. 

By Mrs. Leland, of Auburn: A handsome floral ornament. 

By Mrs. Watrous, of Auburn: A large number of choice 
cut flowers, and two very fine Oleander trees, 6 and 10 feet 
high, in full bloom. 

By Mrs. Chedell, of Auburn: A large number of fine Dah- 
lias and other tlowers. 

By Miss Jane Hoiley, of Auburn: A fine Bignonia grandiflora. 

By Miss H. C. Morse, of Skaneateles: Several! very fine 
Cactii, Geraniums and other greenu-liouse plants in pots. 

By Mrs. M. Miller, of Auburn: Several very large and 
beautiful green-house plants in tubs and pots; among the num- 
ber, an Orange tree six feet high laden with fruit, a Shaddock 
tree in fruit, a very fine Ficus elastica ten feet high, a Lemon 
tree laden with fruit, a large and very fine Cactus flagellifor- 
mis, a very large and splendid Arum esculentum and many 
others. 

By Messrs. Elwanger and Parry, of the Mount Hope Nur- 
series at Rochester : 
Hybrid Perpetua!s, Augustine Mouchelet, Marquis Boccella, 
Dutchess de Nemours: 
Teas, Victoire Modeste, Triompli de Luxemburgh, Strombio, 
Souvenir de la Malmaison, Ia Sylphide, Gen. Toyer, Bougere, 
Delphina, Grandis, Princess Marie; of Bourbons, Henri Planter, 
Gen'| Dubourg, Princess Clemeitine, Hermosa; of Bengals, 
Louis Piilippe, Lawrencia, Agrippina, Dutchess of Kent, Beau 

Carmoline, Diantherosa, Grandval, Vanilla scented, White 
China and Madonna. ‘lwenty-six varieties of Dahlias, viz. 
La Tour D’ Auvergne, Ricnzi, Viscountess of Beresford, Mar- 
shal Soult, Hector, Horace Binney, Mrs. Rushton, Rouge et 
Noir, Topas, King of Lilachs, Lady Bathurst, Lord Howden, 
Girling’s Prince of Wales, Glory of Altenburgh, Simon Sny- 





der, Henry Clay, Washington Irving, Murillo, Col. Mansfield, | 


Conservative, Ansell’s Unique, Widnall’s Queen, Standard ot 


Perfection, Goiden Sovereign, and 


Girline’s Perfection.— 


Twelve varieties of Verbenas, viz. Pepperu, Bicolour Grandi- | 
flora, fulgens, Rosea elegans, Candidissima, Sanguinea, Bril- | 


lii, President, and tour of HK. & W.’s own seedlings, all very 
good, Barryil, Odorata, Rochester and Genesee ; aiso, iwo tlo- 
ral ornaments beautituily arranged wita choice flowers, such 
as Roses, Fuschias, Verbenas, Geraniums, [eliotropes, Dali- 
lias, Asters, Zinnins, &e. &e. 

By James Wilson, Nurseryman of Albany: One lundred 
and thirty-two varieties of lowers, including among «ie num- 
ber twenty-six varieties of new and rare Dahlias: as Emipe- 
ror of Cima, Ifero of the West, Sir KB. Antrobus, Eva, Con- 
stantia, Oakley's Surprise, Lady St. Maur. Oddity, Minerva, 
Striata, Formosiss mum, Brage’s Antugonist, Mrs. Rushtoia, 
Makenzie’s Pertection, Argo, Prince of Wales. King of Li- 
lachs, Purity, Lady Sale, Hlumimator, Viscount Repegneur, 
Dupetit Taouars, Great Westeru, Andrew Hover, Tippecanoe, 
La ‘Tour, D’ Auvergne, Marciioness of Ormond. ‘Twenty 
beautifully quilled German Asters. fourteen of the finest and 
newest Verbenas, such as Migjestica, Brodesmaid, Feast’s new | 
White, Eclipse, Polkii, Bris Roseum Bicolor, Buist’s new | 
Blue, Fulgens, Roseum superbum, &c. &e. Seven varieties 
of new Phloxes, viz. Princess Marianne, Ularrisonii, Panicula- 
ta latifolia, Prebigghuysen; anew dark striped Paniculata, var. 


Néw Purple, and Acummnata a'ba; also, Cape Jasmines or 


Gardenias, Heliotropes, Brieus. several very benutital Puchias, 
&c. &e. &@.. towetier wath tuirty-two dilerent> varieties of 
Hyb. Perpetual, iste de Pourbou, Noisette, ‘Tea and China 
roses, us Aubernon, Paul Joscpa, Madam Despres, Hermosa, 


Triomph de Luxemburrh, Queen Vietoria, Jule de 


Lyons, 


Champueyana, Dr Marx, Robesperre, River's Perpetual, 
Dutchess of Meckleuburgh, Pr. Roques, Agripma, Augustine 
Moucholet, Mairy Rose, Opi chromatella or Cloth of Gold, 
fmithii, Due d Aumale, Sy!ph, Saneumea, Muttitlora, Nonen 
de PEinelos, Yellow ‘Pea, Bon Sele, Bougere, Le Pactiolis, 


Mazeppa aad Madam Nesard 
quet composed ot 
rare 


An exquisitely trranged bou- 
thirty-six different varieties of choice and 
beautiully urranged tloral design 
composed of more than one hundred rare Dahhas, 
roses, Giludioluses, German Asters, Amarautis, 
Helhotropes, &c. &e 


lowers, ail ulon 


Geraniums, 


Twenty-nine varieties of roses, viz. of | 


of Noisettes, Smithii and Monstrosa; of | 


choice | 
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By Edward Thomas, of Geneva: Three new seedling Dah- 
lias, viz. 1. Mrs. Hemans, a white, finely tipped with vermillion, 
well formed, full centre, petals finely cupped, about the size of 
Striata--very fine flower. 2. Thomas’ Pertection, a dark maroon 
of globular form, petals finely cupped, about the size of the 
last—“‘a good flower.’? 3. New Globe Crimson, a small 
flower of globular form, with petals finely quilled, but not 


| equal to No. 2. Also, about seventy varieties of cut flowers, in- 


cluding among them about a dozen varieties of Tea and Chi- 
na roses, 8ix varieties of German Asters, six varieties of Ver- 
benas, Carnations, Cactus Jenkensonii, Phlox Drummondii, 
Double China Pinks, and forty-four varieties of choice Dah- 
lias, including among the number, Charles the 12th, Stratem 
Formosissinum, Surpasse Royal, Incomparable, Sunbury 
Hero, Inwood’s Earl, Seman’s Clara, Red Rover. Queen 
Victoria, Conqueror of Europe, King of the Yellows, &c. &c. 

Mr. ‘Thomas was unfortunately detained by the nou-arrival 
of the Western cars, until after the premiums were awarded 
on articles exhibited for Competition. 


_——— 


The committee have awarded the premiums as follows : 
For the greatest variety and quantuty of flowers exhibited : 
1st premium to James Wilson, of Albany, a silver medal 
2nd premium to Isaac W. Jackson of Schenectady, a diploma. 
3d premium to Elwanger and Barry of Rochester, a volume 


of Transactions. 


For seedling Dalilias there appeared but one competitor, Ed- 


ward Thomus of Geneva; his Dahlias being of great merit and 
| beauty, the Committee have awarded the first premium to his 
| seedlmg, Mrs. Hemans, (particularly noticed above,) a diplo- 


ma; and the second premium to his Thomas’ Perfection, a 
diploma. 

For the best floral ornament: to James Wilson of Albany, 
a silver medal. ; 

For the best twenty-five varieties of Dahlias : 

First premium to James Wilson of Albany, a silver medal. 


Second premium to I:lwanger and Barry of Rochester, a 


diploma. 


Third premium to J. W. Jackson of Schenectady, a volume 


of ‘Transactions. 


lor the most beautiful boguet : 

First premium to James Wilson of Albany, Colman’s Tour 
Second premium to L. Menard of Albany, a diploma. 
Third premium to L. Menard of Albany, volume of Trans- 


acuions. 


For the gteatest variety of green-louse plants, owned by one 


individual : 


First premium to Mrs. M. Miller of Auburn, a diploma. 
Second premium to Miss H.C. Morse of Skeneateies, volume 


ow ‘Pransactions. 


For the best twenty German Asters: 
To Professor [saac W. Jackson of Schenectady, a volume 


vw ‘Transactions. 


For the best twelve varieties of Roses: 
iirst prem.um to James Wilson of Albany, a diploma. 
Second premium to Eiwaiger and Barry of Rochester, voi 


n 


ume of ‘Transactions. 


The Committee have awarded the following discretionary 


premiunis : 


To Mrs. FE. T. Turoop Martin of Willow Brook, Owasco 


Lake, for a beautital floral ornament composed of choice aud 


rare (lowers and exquisitely arranged by herselt, a diploma 


To Elihu Tyler of Butlalo, for a beautintly arranged basket 


of choice tlowers, a diploma. 


To Elwanger and Barry of Rochester, for a tastefully ar- 


ranged floral ornament composed of green-house tlowers, a di- 
ploma 


‘To Professor Coppock of Buffalo, for an elaborately wroug!t 


floral design, arranged with great skill and good teste. a di 
plomia 

To Wm. Webb of Buifalo, for a tine display of choice roses, 
Verbenas and other towers, a diploma 

To Col. Hodges of Butfalo, for a chotce collection of rare 
and beautitul roses, Verbenas and other towers, a dy 

To Henry Morgan, Esq. of Aurora, fora | i tloral 
design composed of choiwe Gowers aud armuiged with : | 


taste, a diploma 


All of which is respectfully submitted, 
HERMAN WENDELL, M. D., of Albany. 
WILLIAM R. RANDALL, of Cortand 
JAMES TRACY, of Syracuse 
Commuttee 


Sag, Mey 
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1] 63 ORNAMENTAL ICH HOUSE ABOVE GROUNT 


FIG. 64. ORNAMENTAL ICE HOUSE ABOVE GROUND. 


Horticulturist, Dee 
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